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Congressman Wright Patman 


His proposal might mean Federal 
control by left-handed methods— 
Page 11 



























The Equitable Introduces a 
New Compensation and Retirement Plan . 
for the Career Agent 


Effective April 1 The Equitable has made available to its 
field force a new compensation and retirement plan so designed 
as to give new elements of stability and permanence to the pro- 
fession of selling and servicing life insurance. Through this 
plan, the life underwriter is established on a career basis com- 
parable to that open in other professions and with the oppor- 
tunity to participate in a retirement plan to which the Society 
will contribute. 


Renewal commissions are provided to continuing agents 
throughout the premium-paying life of all contracts, thus com- 
pensating the field force more adequately for its service to 
policyholders. 





Second and third year commissions are increased substan- 
tially, more than offsetting a moderate reduction in the first year’s payment. The plan thus 
provides appreciably greater income to the agent during the early policy years which are 
most critical for the new policyholder and the new agent. 


The retirement feature of the plan, which provides deferred annuities, calls for con- 
tributions by participating agents of 4% of their total commissions (including current 
renewals) to be matched by the Society. The privilege is accorded to agents to contribute 
up to 4% additional of their commissions, but these extra contributions will not be matched 


by the Society. 
Special provision is made in the plan for older agents long under contract. 


Over a term of years the new plan will give greater rewards than are available at present 
to continuing agents, and in increasing measure for business of superior persistency. Beyond 
this, it solves the problem of providing retirement income for our agents—a problem which 
in only a few instances in the business world has been met for men who derive their com- 
pensation from commissions. 


In a word, The Equitable’s new Compensation-Retirement plan emphasizes continuing 
insurance for continuing policyholders served by continuing agents. 


Ch. Ha, 


PRESIDENT 
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See biographical 
sketch on page 10 
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Mr. Parker as a student at Mercer Uni- 
versity, Macon, Ga., 35 years ago. 







wteon years ago as adjutant general, Captain Parker as he appeared at the 
tate of Georgia. close of the World War. 
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yon of mind 
A letter from the beneficiary under Provident policies 670,430 & 670,431 


My insurance check arrived today and I noticed you had 
stamped on the envelope “Life Insurance Gives You Peace 
of Mind.” It certainly does. I don’t know what I would do 
without my monthly insurance check. I feel so safe and 
secure — just as if our Daddy were still here taking care of 


ly. 


I was an office secretary. I have been trying to secure a 
permanent position since my husband passed away. But 
I find they only want women in their twenties and thirties — 
so I have had to enter other fields of work because I am in my 
early forties. What would I do if I didn’t have my insurance 
to take care of my boy and my little girl? We are all well 


Pardon this long letter — I didn't intend to ramble on so — 
but I did want you to know as one widow receiving insur- 
ance from your Company that we certainly have “peace of 


(Signature of Beneficiary) 
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Protecting 


The Policyholder? 


Lowell Leake, assistant managing 
editor of the New York daily, PM, 
spent an hour or two recently defend- 
ing his paper’s attitude toward life 
insurance before a gathering of gen- 
eral agents and brokers. He frankly 
admitted that the stories which PM 
had carried in regard to the more 
sensational aspects of the TNEC re- 
port were biased. “It was,” he said, 
“a prejudiced story that we carried 
in PM. There was no attempt to see 
both sides. We did this because al] 
the information supplied by the life 
companies had been on the other side. 
We were not motivated by a desire to 
hurt the companies but to protect the 
policyholders. The life companies are 
well able to look out for themselves, 
but no one does anything for the 
policyholder.” 

Mr. Leake admitted that the PM 
stories had been printed to build up 
circulation, but “Everything that a 
newspaper does to build up its circu- 
lation, however, is selfish.”” He main- 
tained that, in so doing, his paper 
was also performing a social function 
as the defender of the policyholder. 
He also admitted that PM had mere- 
ly presented a great deal of sensa- 
tional evidence without drawing any 
conclusions from it. PM, he said, had 
no recommendations to make. How- 
ever, he felt that the companies em- 
ploying the practices referred to in 
the Howe-Gesell report had better 
clean house before the government 
stepped in to do it for them. Mr. 
Leake spoke before the Brooklyn, 
New York, Insurance Brokers Asso- 
ciation. 


Colonial Life 
Increases Assets 


Judge Ernest J. Heppenheimer, 
president of the Colonial Life Insur- 
ance Company of Jersey City, N. J., 
addressing the recent meeting of the 
board of directors, said company as- 
sets on December 31, 1940, were $21, 
625,185, an increase of $740,669 above 
the figure on December 31, 1939, when 
the total was $20,884,516. During the 
same period, reserve and: other policy 
liabilities showed a net gain of $710,- 
330, the total for 1939 having been 
$19,001,517, while at the close of busi- 
ness at the end of 1940 the figure was 
$19,711,847. 

During 1940 the increase in insur- 
ance in force was $5,089,133, total in- 
surance in force at the end of the year 
reaching $122,065,336 and affording 
protection under 517,632 policies. 
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Why Not Insurance Men? 


NSURANCE underlies and guarantees the industry and the enter- 

prise of America. Insurance permits capital to risk resources free 

from the worry of loss through misadventure. Fire and accident, 
conflagration and catastrophe, riot and civil commotion, tornado and 
earthquake, embezzlement and theft provide no pemanent delay to 
the production and the expansion of sound industry, because insur- 
ance is at hand to supply the funds to replace building, machinery or 
product which have been destroyed. Fortified by insurance, labor 
undertakes the hazards of occupation secure in the knowledge that 
no longer will disability, by whatever cause incurred, bring the added 
burden of poverty and destitution. The genius of modern insurance, 
as effectively as the mythical genii in yesteryear, eases the burdens 
of life and guards against loss from innumerable dangers. Insurance 
offers a certain way, accepted by some sixty-five million men and 
women, to secure loved ones against financial distress that death brings 
and protect themselves against the trials that are incident to sickness, 
accident, old age, business failure or job loss. 

Because of this essential service to capital and labor, to the rich 
and to the poor, to the industrialist and to the home owner, to the 
banker and to the borrower, the public has recorded its confidence in 
the institution of insurance by entrusting it with some thirty-five bil- 
lions of dollars. This vast bulwark against disaster and failure is 
re-enlisted as investments to work in the interest of that capital and 
labor whose first defense it is against untoward loss. The funds of 
insurance companies open the door to thousands of enterprises. Secur- 
ities owned by insurance companies range the entire field of Amer- 
ican enterprise. Every business is represented, both the large and the 
small. By its investment strength, insurance sponsors industrial and 
commercial activities of every type. The men and machines insurance 
protects with its policies it enables to function through its invest- 
ments. Indeed, there hardly can be mentioned an influence for good 
in America to which insurance, in some form, does not contribute. 

We are now engaged in a program of national defense on a scale 
never before attempted in the history of the human race. The Govern- 
ment is seeking the aid of every unit throughout its social and eco- 
nomic structure. No other institution has rallied to its support with 
so comprehensive or so diversified an agenda as has insurance. Insur- 
ance, through purchase of millions of dollars of Treasury bonds, has 
supplied cheap money to build ships and guns and planes and tanks. 
The Army and the Navy are training a new and powerful force in 
camps whose development was financed by insurance funds. In the 
meanwhile, insurance is providing a surety against property or per- 
sonal loss to the capital and labor of the great private enterprise set 
in motion by this public defense program. 

With this record of service, then, to the nation and its many indi- 
viduals, it seems strange that, when men of outstanding ability are 
sought and summoned from private walks of life to lend their skill 
and their ingenuity to the furtherance of this production program and 
to the advancement of accord in the essential relationship between 
capital and labor, insurance leaders are noticeable by their absence. 
Wouldn’t it seem logical that the men who are smoothing the task 
of industry and individual and Government, within the range of ready 
performance, should be indispensable and to-be-desired members on 
every important commission? Who have a greater stake in business, 
who have a more intimate knowledge of the common man or who have 
demonstrated a greater loyalty to Government aims than the men who 
guide the institution of insurance? 

Lay. 
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HARRY T. WRIGHT, 


NALU president. He wants "Good 
ambassadors”. 


IFE insurance men went to 
Wichita this Spring with an en- 


thusiasm born of rising member- 

ship in all parts of the country. Some- 
thing electric has galvanized the agent 
into an awareness of his need for or- 
ganization. It is a tribute to the Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwrit- 
ers that he seeks affiliation with it. 
The Association gives official credit 
to Grant Taggart and the member- 
ship committee for a splendid job. 
It should. If any man in the organ- 
ization has real sincerity and belief 
in the NALU, it is Grant Taggart. 
Yet, without minimizing the merit of 
his work, it is apparent that other 
forces have lately been at work, too. 
The statement of Sumner T. Pike to 





HOLGAR J. JOHNSON, 
President of the Institute of Life Insurance. 
"Life Insurance is Democracy.” 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


OF LIFE UNDERWRITERS 


Midyear Meeting at Wichita Ap- 
proved New Compensation Plan 
for Agents But Took No Official 
Action on SEC and TNEC Findings 


By ROBERT W. FOLEY 
Spectator Staff Writer 


the TNEC, long awaited, has been 
received and, in the last few weeks, 
impelled a lot of agents into the 
ranks. Only a few days ago, an open 
meeting was called by the local un- 
derwriters association in Kansas City, 
Mo. Over 500 attended. Almost two 
hundred were industrial agents. The 
Kansas City Association enrolled al- 
most two hundred new members that 
week. 

The NALU took no official action 
on Mr. Pike’s statement. In conclud- 
ing his report to the National Coun- 
cil, Julian Myrick, chairman of the 
sub-committee on Federal Legislation, 
recommended that it regard the state- 
ment as containing nothing necessary 
to change the policy established at 
the last annual convention at Phila 
delphia. The ten recommendations 
made by SE Commissioner Pike for 
strengthening State regulation are 
agreed to without exception. Other 
recommendations, while not publicly 
discussed, are known to be opposed by 
the Council for much the same rea- 
sons as cited herein on March 13. 

As we review the feeling of the Na 
tional Association of Life Underwrit 
ers, there seems to be a tendency to 
breathe more easily, now. Tension at 
the midyear meeting of the NALU, 
which this correspondent attended in 
Wichita, Kan., on March 27-29, had 
notably lessened as to SEC and 
TNEC affairs. Discernible among the 
members present was a feeling of 
greater privilege to criticize; yet 
peculiarly, much less inclination to 
do so. It seems like something of the 
same confidence that Westbrook Peg- 
ler had when he said “Everybody has 
a guy. A guy that he can lick any 
day in the week. And Harold Ickes 
is My Guy.” Commissioner Sumner 
T. Pike is the insurance man’s guy. 

On March 21, 1941, a group of in 
surance companies filed a commentary 


with Senator Joseph C. O’Mahoney, 
chairman of the TNEC, as a rebuttal 
to the Pike Monograph. Therein is 
no arm waving. No purpling indigna 
tion. Just reasonable opposition. Such 
is the leveling power of crisis. The 
signatures on this document are those 
of Laurence F. Lee, president, Penin 


sular Life and Occidental Life of 


North Carolina; Leroy A. Lincoln, 
president, Metropolitan Life; M. 
Albert Linton, president, Provident 


Mutual; T. A. Phillips, president, 
Minnesota Mutual Life; E. E. Rhodes, 
vice-president Mutual Benefit Life. 
Copies of this were distributed to the 
attending National Council. 

The text of this document does not 
differ materially in treatment from thi 
analysis of the Pike Monograph made 
in the March 13 issue of The Spec 
tator and now available in_ booklet 
form. Apropos of the recommenda- 
tion that 
allowed to invest in common stocks, 
is a statement made at Wichita by 
James E. Rutherford, Penn Mutual 
General Agent at Seattle. He said 
that the Harvard Graduate School of 
Business Administration conducted a 


insurance companies be 


survey of common stock buyers. The 
result showed that of all buyers, only 
1 per cent ultimately gained; 2 per 
cent broke even and the other 97 per 
cent lost in varying degrees. 

The force of disapproval in the 
ranks of the NALU membership as 
regards the Pike statement is high on 
at least one point. “We hear,” some 
of the members say, “a great deal 
about avoiding entangling alliances 
In their own way, the insurance com- 
want to, and must, observe 
that rule, also. Common stock owner- 
ship is an entangling alliance. It 
would put the companies into many 
businesses, forcibly, to protect their 
own interests.” The recommendation 
is astonishing to insurance men. They 
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A group of officers and trustees of the National Association of Life Underwriters. 
{partly hidden) editor and director of research; Maxwell L. Hoffman, executive secretary; Isadore Samuels; Earl F. Colborn; Earl H. 





Left to right are Ray Hodges; Wilfred E. Jones 





Schaeffer; William M. Duff; William H. Andrews, Jr.; Robert L. Jones, past national treasurer. At the end of the table are, seated, 
Treasurer Walter E. Barton, President Harry T. Wright, Vice-President John A. Witherspoon and Secretary Grant Taggart. Standing 
behind them are Paul C. Sanborn, N. Baxter Maddox and Roger B. Hull. At the right of the table, seated, are Julian $. Myrick (partly 
hidden), Roy Ray Roberts, Gale F. Johnston and Past Presidents Frank L. Jones, Charles Zimmerman, Theodore M. Riehle and Graham 
C. Wells. Mr. Zimmerman is immediate past-president of the NALU. 


do not think it sound. Also, it is at 


variance with the avowed purpose of 


the investigation, itself—the decen 
tralization of power and monopoly. 
There was a perceptible disposition 
to be magnanimous to legislators in 
general, at the Wichita meeting. In 
his speech, Harry T. Wright, presi- 
dent of the NALU, stated that—‘“By 
and large, most lawmakers are sensi- 
ble, sound individuals,” and that “We 
should realize they are working for us 
because they were elected by us.” In 
this mood, the feeling more 
easily that the lawmaker will do what 
is best for the policyholder’s interest, 


comes 


as he sees it. 

President Wright laid a good deal 
of emphasis on the elimination of the 
unproductive or unfit agent. Repeat- 
ing his admonition, made last Decem- 
ber at the Life Presidents Association 
meeting, that “Good agents are good 
ambassadors; poor agents are poor 
he swung into an 
earnest plea that the misfits be dis- 
carded. He lauded particularly, the 
work that was being done by William 


’ 


ambassadors,’ 


H. Andrews, Jefferson Standard gen- 
eral agent and chairman of the Gen- 
eral Agents and Managers Committee. 
The unfit agent seems to be the old 
story of the one bad apple in the 
barrel. 

One wonders what is the secret of 
this man’s personality and what has 
been the motivating force in his suc- 
cess. Then, suddenly, it becomes 
apparent that his is an extravaganza 
of appreciation for everything that is 
done for him—a steady flow of good- 
fellowship toward everyone—a never- 
failing sense of what the other chap 






is up against. It is displayed in his 
tolerant 
Association’s intercourse with com- 
pany officials. He says he does not 
like to be bulldozed and does not ex- 
pect that anything constructive can 
be realized from the companies if they 
are treated that way. Not world 
shaking; but sound advice. 

The National Defense Emergency 
leads him to believe that no legislation 
harmful to policyholder’s interests 
will be proposed at this session of 
Congress. An almost audible sigh 
went up at this. The feeling is gen- 
eral among those close to the scenes 
and, undoubtedly, is responsible for 
the decision to remain mute on the 
Pike Report. 

Mr. Wright discussed the charge, 
made recently, that the NALU was 
becoming a General Agents Associa- 
tion. He denied this, but the charge 
was thrown right back into the laps 
of the disgruntled parties with the in- 
timation that it might happen and 
that indifference on the part of the 
agent to his local and State associa- 
tion would be responsible. President 
Wright has long advocated that a 
more active interest be taken by the 
personal producer in association 
affairs. Granting that such activity 
is expensive to a personal producer, it 
cannot be fairly charged he is being 
discriminated against if he is _ not 
present to push his own interests. At 
present, a nice balance exists in the 
executive body of the NALU. Grant 
Taggart and Harry Wright are both 
personal producers. Answering a 
rather recent blast accusing the com- 
panies of being unsympathetic to 





recommendations for the 


social legislation and benefits, the lat- 
ter predicted that more and more com- 
panies would produce pension plans in 
the near future. 

As Charles J. Zimmerman talked on 
this subject, it was recalled that a 
great many insurance men, company 
as well as field, opposed inclusion of 
agents under the Act, when it was in 
its earliest stages. Like the disappear- 
ing nine little nigger boys in the 
nursery rhyme antagonism to this 
Act is evaporating. The realization 
has grown that if it is good enough 
to sell income insurance for agents, it 
might be good enough to apply to 
their own sunset years. It also is 
apparent that if they wish to avoid 
being criticized for a stand attributed 
to sour grapes or selfishness, they are 
better in than out. 

Mr. Zimmerman said that the Act, 
in its 1939 form, would have included 
the agents. A few insurance com- 
panies successfully opposed the inclu- 
sion of the agent. A large portion of 
the agents probably opposed it as well, 
but a greater opposition came from 
groups outside the life insurance busi- 
nes, such as general insurance, real 
estate, etc. They may be opposed, 
still. Now, however, it is Mr. Zim- 
merman’s belief that a large majority 
of life underwriters favor being 
brought under the Old Age and Sur- 
vivor Insurance Benefits of the Social 
Security Act. Here, Mr. Zimmerman 
paused to emphasize to the Council, 
that in this matter they must reflect 
the agent. Their own incomes being 
above average, they might be indif- 
ferent. To an agent of moderate in- 
come, it might be vital. They do not 
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want, however, to be brought under 
the Wages and Hours, nor Unemploy- 
ment sections of the Act. As ex- 
plained, the reasons for this prefer- 
ence are not entirely selfish. The tre- 
mendous turnover of unfit agents in 
the insurance business would make it 
impossible to levy sufficient taxes to 
pay the claims which might be made. 
For this reason, the answer does not 
seem to be near. 

Opposed to Federal Social Security 
are many factors such as abstract 
social objections; the preference for 
a company pension system; the possi- 
bility of the Act becoming a political 
football and due to mounting benefits, 
crumble of its own weight; the rather 
caustic aspersion that might be leveled 
at the life underwriter himself for 
being unable to practice what he so 
piously intones. They are formidable 
objections. 


Against Unemployment Section 

There is logic in the opposition to 
Unemployment Insurance. The objec- 
tions are so reasonable and so many 
that it seems folly to even consider 
the Unemployment Section of the Act 
possible. Who is to determine when 
an insurance agent is unemployed? If 
his contract is cancelled for an un- 
ethical action, is he still in the insur- 
ance business? Would the tax be based 
upon gross commissions—or net? 
Would be have to pay taxes on all his 
sources of income up to $3,000 (assum- 
ing he might be drawing commission 
from several contracts), or would he 
be taxed only up to that aggregate? 
These are but a few of the questions 
posed by Mr. Zimmerman to discour- 
age the thought. 

He recognized the unpleasant fact 





Grant Taggart. He got deserved credit. 
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T. M. RIEHLE, 
Past president of the NALU who became 
an Indian Chief at the well-remembered 
Denver meeting. 


that Social Security is the result of 
human improvidence. He spurned as 
idealistic the protest that the life 
underwriter should make provision for 
himself with life insurance. Agents 
should do this—but, unfortunately, 
many do not. 

It is likely the agent will, ulti- 
mately, receive Old Age and Survivor 
Benefits. The Compensation Commit- 
tee has been studying this problem 
for many months. While there is still 
a large section disposed toward the 
company pension plan, rather than 
Federal, it is highly doubtful that it 
will be the final solution. For one 
thing, company pensions are volun- 
tary. State laws carefully limit ex- 
penses made in this direction. To 
create effective company plans would 
entail revision of the laws limiting 
such expenditures—something which 
would probably be opposed as sternly 
by pension plan proponents as Social 
Security itself. Far better would it 
be to superimpose present pensions 
upon some possible Social Security 
plan, was Mr. Zimmerman’s sugges- 
tion. 

Social Security attempts to be legis- 
lation for the individual. Prophetic- 
ally, it seems certain that if any plan 
can be worked out with the Social 
Security Board enabling an agent to 
draw an income after 65, without los- 
ing any renewal commissions he has 
created, that plan will be endorsed by 
the NALU. 


Committee Activity 


The nominating committee 
September in Cincinnati will be Lee 
Wandling, Equitable Life Assurance 
Society’s district manager at Wichita; 


next 


Osborne Bethea, Penn Mutual, New 
York; Claude Jones, Connecticut 
Mutual, Indianapolis; Glen A. Mc 
Taggart, Prudential, Denver; and 
Clarence W. Wyatt, John Hancock, 
Boston. 

A significant report is that which 
pointed out that there are 19,000 
fewer full-time agents now than five 
years ago. The process of grinding 
out the unfit and the part-timer is 
laborious, but it is being done. It 
must. If the business of insurance is 
to continue to raise its norm of agency 
intelligence, it must be made more 
and more difficult for any but the 
career man, the “good ambassador” to 
remain in it. Giving the career man 
a greater incentive for the long pull 
in his commission arrangement will 
tend to accelerate this as much as any 
other motivation. 

The suggestions in this connection 
offered by the Compensation Commit- 
tee, headed by M. Albert Linton, were 
approved by the NALU officials. This 
plan would provide a scale of 40-15- 
10 and seven 5s, with a 2 per cent 
“service commission” for the life of 
the policy. Whatever solution is finally 
realized, this much is certain; the 
public is intensely aware of the spot- 
light that has been focused on insur- 
ance, and the cause of life insurance 
will suffer if the story is presented 
poorly in the future. The need for 
what Harry Wright calls “good am- 
bassadors” is imperative. 


* o 
Life Insurance Is 
Bulwark of Democracy 


people to 
dependence 


“It is dangerous for a 
succumb to a complete 
upon government subsidy and susten- 
ance. To maintain our standards of 
living and the standards of advance- 
ment for which our democracy is so 
much envied, we must exercise our 
right of self-determination and secur- 
ity, beyond what the government 
guarantees.” This was the point made 
by Holgar J. Johnson, president of 
the Institute of Life Insurance, speak- 
ing before the midyear meeting of the 
National Association of Life Under- 
writers at Wichita, Kan. 

Mr. Johnson went on 
that the American standard of living 
is the highest in the world. Every 
second family owns its own home. 
There is an average of an automobile 
per family. Savings accounts average 
$780 per family. There is nearly 
$4,000 of life insurance per family. 
“Thus America still holds to the prin- 
ciple of individual thrift and demands 
a right to build its own future secur- 
ity as part of the democratic process. 
America has turned to life insurance 


to observe 
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as a basic means of accomplishing its 
objective. Sixty-five million Americans 
own 124 million policies for a total of 
117 billions of family security. Life 
insurance touches the lives of prac- 
tically every one of the thirty mil- 
lion families of America.” 

Life insurance, Mr. Johnson went 
on to say, is a big business because 
it has been made so by the public, 
which has used it as a means to serve 
human needs. “The only way to stop 
its growth is to take love and af- 
fection out of the world.” Life insur- 
ance is safe, because its funds have 
been conservatively invested. These 
funds are not “sterilized,” but have 
gone into every phase of American 
life. In 1940 funds invested and re- 
invested totalled 4% billion dollars. 
Of this 1144 went into federal govern- 
ment bonds; more than half a billion 
went into industrial bonds, which fi- 
nanced factories and industrial plants; 
more than %4 billion went into public 
utility bonds; about the same amount 
went into real estate mortgages, both 
farm and urban; about 1/3 billion 
into safe railroad securities; and % 
billion into state and local government 
bonds. These funds have made jobs, 
helped the development of this coun- 
try, and play their part in its defense. 

Life insurance is safe because it is 
one of the most thoroughly super- 
vised businesses in America, and yet 
under the present system of state 
control this supervision permits man- 
agement freedom of initiative in de- 
veloping new and better forms and 
improving methods in the interests of 
efficiency, lower cost, and increased 
services. Mr. Johnson said that “The 
system of state supervision under 
which life insurance operates, each 
state having its own regulations and 
supervisory authorities, has demon- 
strated its worth over the years. Life 
insurance lives in a ‘glass house,’ for 
even the minutest details of its oper- 
ations are subject to supervision, a 
supervision which is the result of fifty 
years of experience. This state con- 
trol is closer to the problems of the 
individual policyholder and the man- 
agement of your companies than any 
centralized system could possibly be.” 


Social Security 
Is Not Insurance 


“When government attempts to pro- 
vide insurance—and I grant that in 
many instances these efforts are sound 
ones— what government provides is 
not insurance: it is something else.” 
When government sets up a social se- 
curity system, when it provides for 





workmen’s compensation, according to 
Raymond Moley, contributing editor 
of Newsweek, it is distributing for 
social purposes money which has been 
collected by taxation. This, however 
salutary, is not insurance, for insur- 
ance is indissolubly connected with 
the free economic system. It should 
be kept free from economic adven- 
turers and political theorists. 

“One of the outstanding successes 
of government in the United States,” 
Mr. Moley continued, “has been the 
work of the States in protecting the 
rights of policyholders. It is hard to 
understand why, in the face of that 
record, there should be a demand for 








shifting to an already overburdened 
Federal government some of the regu- 
latory duties and _ responsibilities. 
Such shifts ought to come when there 
is an incontrovertible need for them. 
. .. I have not yet found in any of 
the facts of the present-day life in- 
surance situation reason for conclud- 
ing that the time has come to say 
that State regulation has not suc- 
ceeded. Never has there been a busi- 
ness with so healthy a balance be- 
tween private enterprise and public 
regulations.” Mr. Moley spoke before 
the recent dinner which followed the 
annual sales congress of the New 
York Life Underwriters Association. 





This is the time of the year when the world about 
us seems to take on a new lease of life. 


It is an ideal time in which to survey one’s own 


affairs and, if necessary, to adjust them to 


the demands of the moment. 


How about those prospects who have been 
hesitating when they should not — who are 
needlessly exposing those nearest and dear- 


est to them by neglecting their life insurance 


program ? 


It is their job to meet their responsibilities, but 


it is the life insurance agent’s duty to per- 


suade them to do it. 


The 


Susurance 
Home Office; NEWARK, N, J. ee 


rudential 


Company of America 
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Compensation Plans 
Winning Approval 


When the committee on agents’ 
compensation of the Life Agency Of- 
ficers and the Life Insurance Sales 
Research Bureau recently reiterated 
its position concerning inclusion of 
life insurance agents under the old 
age and survivor’s insurance plan of 
the Social Security Act, M. Albert 
Linton, president of the Provident 
Mutual Life at Philadelphia and 
chairman of the committee, explained 
the current status as follows: 

“In studying the problem the com- 
mittee would emphasize the fact that 
commission agents are ‘independent 
contractors’ and under their con- 
tractual agreements are free to use 
their judgment as to place and time 
at which they shall solicit applica- 
tions and service policyholders. The 
committee believes it essential that 
this freedom of action of the individu- 
al agent be fully maintained and that 
this should be a fundamental con- 
sideration in any attempt to include 
him under Social Security. Further- 
more, the committee feels that if the 
agent is to be included under the 
Social Security Act, there should be 
full clarification of his rights to write 
business and receive commissions 
thereon after 63. The effect that the 
receipt of such commissions would 
have on the old age benefits received 
should be clearly indicated.” 

On the heels of this, it is note- 
worthy that the National Council of 
the National Association of Life Un- 


derwriters, gathering for the mid- 
year meeting in Wichita, Kan., re- 
cently, approved the new compensa- 
tion plan in principle and also favor- 
ed Social Security benefits for agents. 


Establish Fund for 


Investment Research 


A gift of $1,000 to the school of 
business of Indiana University, 
Bloomington, Ind., to establish a 
graduate assistantship for research 
work in investments during the aca- 
demic year 1940-41 was announced 
last week by Colonel Charles Burton 
Robbins, manager and general coun- 
sel of the American Life Convention. 

The gift has been made by the Life 
Officers Investment Seminar, an or- 
ganization of financial officers of mem- 
ber companies of the American Life 
Convention, which conducts a_ two- 
weeks’ study session each summer at 
Indiana University. In accepting the 
graduate assistantship, Dr. H. B. 
Wells, president of the University, 
expressed the hope that it might re- 
sult in some further contribution to 
understanding of the investment prob- 
lems which are so important to our 
vital financial institution. 

The research work made possible 
by this gift of the Life Officers Invest- 
ment Seminar will be supervised by 
Dr. H. C. Sauvain, professor of fi- 
nance and director of the Investment 


Research Bureau, with the executive 


committee of the Seminar acting in 
an advisory capacity. 








INSURANCE COMMISSIONER OF THE STATE OF GEORGIA 


OMER C. PARKER, comptroller general and insurance commissioner 

of the State of Georgia, has long been active in State and national 
affairs. He was born in Baxley, Ga., September 25, 1885, and moved 
to his present home in Statesboro, Ga., at an early age. He attended 
Mercer University at Macon, where he took a leading part in the gen- 
eral field of athletics, particularly baseball and football. He served 
with the rank of captain in the World War; held the office of city solici- 
tor and of mayor of the city of Statesboro and also as representative in 
Congress from the First District of his State. He retired from the 
Georgia National Guard in 1931! with the rank of brigadier-general, 
having served the State as adjutant-general from 1927 until 1931. He 
was comptroller general of Georgia from June, !936, until January, 
1937, and was re-elected to that office in January of this year. Mr. 
Parker is a Baptist, a Mason, an Eagle and an Elk. He is a member of 


the Phi Delta Theta Fraternity. 
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New Retirement Plan 
For Equitable Agents 


Improved service to policyholders 
throughout the life of their contracts 
and establishment of life insurances 
sales and service work on a career 
basis are the objectives of a new com- 
pensation and retirement income plan 
for agents of The Equitable Life As- 
surance Society of the United States, 
New York, just inaugurated. 

The principal features of the plan 
are that commission compensation is 
provided on a career basis for the life 
time of the continuing agent. Persis- 
tency of the agent is rewarded by the 
accumulating values of the contract 
as it extends over the years. Greater 
rewards for superior persistency au- 
tomatically respond to quality busi- 
















ness. 

Participating agents will contribute 
4 per cent of total commissions to the 
retirement feature of the plan which 
will be matched dollar for dollar by 
the Society in providing deferred an- 
nuities at net rates. Agents will be 
permitted to contribute at the same 
annuity rates up to an additional 4 
per cent of total commissions which, 
however, will not be matched by the 
Society. The deferred annuities pro- 
vided by the Society’s contributions 
become vested in the agent. Special 
provisions are made for older agents 
long under contract. 

The new compensation 
contribute service to all policyholders 
and will encourage new agents to re- 
main with the Society’s agency force 
and to reap deserved rewards for con- 
tinuing service to continuing policy- 
holders. 
















plan will 












Safety Stuff 
From A to Z 


The program of the twelfth annual 
Safety Convention and Exposition, 
which takes place in New York City, 
from April 22 to April 25, at Hotel 
Pennsylvania, presents a wide variety 
of safety material. 

There will be sessions on safety in 
flying, in aircraft production, and in 
driving. At other meetings the prob- 
lems af public liability, operation of 
elevators, fire defense, safety in the 
home and in the factory, and in the 
operation of ships will be taken up, 
not to mention many other topics to 
numerous to mention. 

It may be assumed that the insur 
ance man interested in any phase of 
safety will find something of value a 
this convention. The meeting is spor 
sored by the Greater New York Safety 
Council. 
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Federal Proposal 
To Insure Insurance 


Life insurance policies of $5,000 or 
less would be guaranteed by a $150,- 
000,000 Treasury insurance fund 
under the bill to be introduced in Con- 
gress soon by Representative Wright 
Patman, Democrat of Texas. The 
Congressman is undecided on the in- 
clusion of annuities or other contracts 
not involving life contingency, but re- 
leased these details which he said had 
tentatively been agreed upon: 

1. The plan would be voluntary in- 
stead of compulsory. 

2. It would be administered by the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corpora- 
tion. 

3. The insurance fund of the FDIC 
would be entirely separate and apart 
from the funds to guarantee the pay- 
ment of deposits of banks. 

4. An insurance fund of $150,000,- 
000 would be provided by the United 
States Treasury to assure safety and 
solvency. This fund to be repaid later 
or when it can safely be done through 
assessments. 

5. The insurance fund may be in- 
vested in United States Government 
bonds; bonds of states, counties, cities, 
and political subdivisions; preferred 
stocks and bonds of corporations; and 
a limited amount in common stocks. 

6. The companies voluntarily com- 
ing within the terms of the act will be 
required to pay one-tenth of 1 per 
cent of the premiums on policies up to 
$5,000. 

7. The guaranty to include up to 
$5,000 life insurance per person per 
company and also include reserves. 


Pacific Mutual Life 
Annual Report 1940 


With an increase in assets of $6,- 
585,819.14 during the past year, the 
annual report of Pacific Mutual Life 
Insurance Company for 1940 showed 
$247,124,793.77 in total admitted as- 
sets, representing an all-time high, 
and reflecting substantial gains in all 
of the company’s principal operations. 

Payments to policyholders and 
beneficiaries for the year were $21,- 
153,257.34, while total insurance in 
force increased to $587,900,115. Capi- 
tal and corporate surplus now aggre- 
gate $6,103 031.29, with the addition 
of $828,106.87 from surplus earnings 
in 1940, while investment contingency 
reserves total $3,479,924.67. Policy 
and claim reserves now stand at 
$227,357,932.70, having been further 
augmented to the extent of $6,015.- 
408.92 last year. 

In the report to policyholders, A. N. 
Kemp, president of the company, 
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"Yes, all last fortnight | was right behind the Sixty-Eight ball!" 


points out that policyholders now 
number approximately 250,000, resid- 
ing in every state in the union, and 
that during 1940, 12,500 people pur- 
chased insurance, representing more 
than $37,000,000, or a gain of 12 per 
cent over the volume of business in 
the previous year. 

Net interest earnings experienced 
in 1940 were 3.70 per cent for the 
combined life departments, including 
both participating and non-partici- 
pating insurance, and 3.64 per cent 
for the company as a whole. 


Distinguished Doctors 


Contemplate Convention 


The Medical Section of the Ameri- 
can Life Convention has announced a 
partial list of speakers at its thirty- 


first annual meeting, which takes 
place in Hot Springs, Va., on June 
17-19. 

Dr. Harry Goldblatt, internationally 
known pathologist, who is noted for 
his original research on high blood 
pressure, will speak. Another speaker 
is Dr. William Boyd, professor of 
pathology of the University of Toronto 
and author of a standard text on 
pathology. 

Other speakers are: Dr. C. C. Bir- 
chard, chief medical officer of the Sun 
Life of Canada; Dr. E. S. Williams, 
medical director of the Life Insurance 
Company of Virginia, and Dr. J. T. 
Bowman, medical director, London 
Life of London, Ont. 


Life Underwriters 


Pledge Defense Aid 


The financing of national defense 
programs was pledged the full sup- 
port of the National Association of 
Life Underwriters when the National 
Council of that body, acting during 
the midyear meeting of the NALU in 
Wichita, Kan., on March 28, adopted 
the following resolution: 


Whereas, the members of the Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwrit- 
ers have heretofore pledged their 
wholehearted support to the program 
of national defense; and 

Whereas, the Secretary of the 
Treasury of the United States has 
now announced plans for the sale of 
Defense Savings Bonds and Stamps 
to enable the largest possible number 
of American citizens to participate in, 
and to aid in, financing the national 
defense program; and 

Whereas, the government must now 
depend on the thrift of the people and 
as the members of the National Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters are con- 
stantly in personal contact with mil- 
lions of American citizens in helping 
them develop their individual thrift 
programs; 

Now, Therefore, Be It Resolved by 
the Council of the National Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters in its Na- 
tional Midyear Meeting at Wichita, 
Kan., March 28, 1941, that the mem- 
bers of the National Association 
pledge their assistance in carrying 
out this program to help finance the 
national defense. 

Be It Further Resolved that a copy 
of this resolution be sent to the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. 
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of activity 

Witness, below, just a partial 
“trade’’ magazines in which v 
phases of the Bankers Life 
have been covered in feature articl 


“PRACTICAL BUILDER 
—January, 1941, 
—bic— 
“CERAMIC AGE 
—November, 1940, 
—bic— 
“BUILDING AND BUILDING 
MANAGEMENT” 
—August, 1940, 
—bic— 
“SKYSCRAPER MANAGEMENT 
“August, 1940, 
—bic— 
“DomESTIC ENGINEERING 
July and August, 1940, 
—bic— 


—bic— 
“HEAT—PIPE AND AIR CONDITIO 
July, 1940, 

—bic— 


“Ark CONDITIONING AND 
REFRIGERATION News 


—June 26, 1940, 
—bic— 
“STEEL” 

—July 22, 1940, 
—bic— 


“THE RuBBER AGE" 
—July, 1940, 
—bic— 
“LIGHTING AND LAMPS” 
—July, 1940, 
—bic— 
“CERAMIC INDUSTRY’ 
—June, 1940, 
—bic— 
“INTERIOR DECORATOR" 


—bic— 

“FURNITURE AGE” 
—August, 1940, 
—bic— 


—August, 1940, 
—bic— 


—June, 1940, 
—bic— 


—June 19, 1940, 
—bic— 
“INSTITUTIONS” 


—July, 1940, 


—August, 1940, 


BANKERS LIFE 
PEctablished 39 COMPANY 
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“PLUMBING AND HEATING JOURNAL’ 
—July and August, 1940, issues 
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“HEATING AND VENTILATING” 


issue 


“FURNITURE WAREHOUSEMAN” 


issue 


“RADIO AND TELEVISION WEEKLY’ 


issue. 


issue. 











TNEC Committee Declines to Accept 
Proposal For Federal Control 


EPORTING to Congress on its 

three-year study of the concen- 
tration of economic power, the Tempo- 
rary National Economic Committee 
at Washington, D. C., recommended a 
thorough investigation of all forms of 
fire and casualty insurance, but de- 
clined to accept a proposal by SEC 
Member Sumner T. Pike that a Fed- 
eral agency be empowered to exercise 
control over life insurance companies. 
Report of the TNEC was its unified 
comment. 

Instead, the committee 
four recommendations through which 
it said it would be possible to utilize 
Federal powers to strengthen state 
regulation without “interjecting the 
Federal government into the general 
field of insurance regulation.” These 
proposals included one to restrict the 
use of the mails and radio to life in- 
surance companies, a suggested revi- 
sion of the bankruptcy act, legisla- 
tion to place a higher fiduciary re- 
sponsibility on directors and officers 
companies, and _ the 
investigate fire, 


advanced 


of insurance 
recommendation to 
casualty and marine insurance. 

The TNEC advanced for the 
consideration of state legislatures a 
recommendations, one of 
for a fundamental 
change in the conduct of industrial 
insurance.” In this connection the 
committee sought to stay clear of the 
stigma of Federal regulation. It 
placed the “primary responsibility” 
for any change upon “the companies 
issuing such insurance and the states 
which supervise them.” 

A proposal laid before the commit- 
tee several weeks ago by Mr. Pike 
‘called for a gradual elimination of 
industrial insurance to be superseded 
by a system of Federal lump sum 
death benefit payments. Although the 


also 


number of 
which called 


“ 


TNEC report included a_ personal 
statement by Mr. Pike, SEC rep- 
resentative on the committee, the 


statement did not contain his previ- 
ous recommendation on industrial in- 
surance. 

Another proposal put forward by 
him when he appeared before the 
committee late in February—another 
recommendation in which the TNEC 
report did not concur—was one urg- 
ing the states to consider the liberal- 
ization of laws to permit life insur- 
ance companies to invest a relatively 
small percentage of their funds in 
common stocks in order to stimulate 
healthier financial structures. 

Describing the TNEC insurance in- 


vestigation as the most comprehen- 
sive conducted since the Armstrong 
insurance investigation in 1906, the 
committee set forth these suggestions 
for using Federal powers to strength- 
en state insurance regulation and at 
the same time stearing clear of direct 
Federal control: 

1. Passage of a Federal law to pre- 
vent life insurance companies from 
using the mails, radio to sell insur- 
ance in states where they are not law- 
fully admitted to do business. 

2. Revision of the National Bank- 


ruptcy Act to permit state insurance é 


commissioners to apply to appropri- 
ate United States district court to 
bring about the liquidation or reor- 
ganization of a life insurance com- 
pany. A designated Federal agency 
should be appointed as conservator 
and adviser during the readjustment 
of a company’s affairs after being ad- 
judicated a bankrupt. 

3. Prohibit officers and directors of 
insurance companies operating in 
more than one state from using their 
positions for improper personal gain 
either directly or indirectly. 

4. Designation of a Congressional 
committee or other agency of the gov- 
ernment to conduct a thorough in- 
vestigation of all forms of fire, casv- 
alty, and marine insurance. 

The committee, making the ob 
servation that state regulation may 
eventually decay and give way to all- 
inclusive Federal control if steps are 
not taken to “plug the gaps” in ex 


isting state regulatory standards, 
submitted recommendations for the 
consideration of state legislature 


similar to those made by Commis 
sioner Pike and reported here @ 
March 13. 


Mortimer Buckley In 
$1,000,000 Club 


H. Kennedy Nickell, chairman ¢ 
the Million Dollar Round Table a 
nounces the approval of the applic 


tion of L. Mortimer Buckley, C.LUg 


as a Qualifying Member-of the Mi 
lion Dollar Round Table of the NAL 
—his first year of membership. 

Mr. Buckley received this distin 
tion and qualified by writing over! 
million dollars of life insurance in! 
year when his curricula and ext 
curricula activities would have sto 
ped one without most unusual ca 
bilities. 
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Size of Companies 
Not Itself Menacing 


The question of size of life insur- 
ance companies was brought unduly 
to the fore in recent statements made 
by members of the SEC and TNEC 
at Washington, D. C., in the opinion 
of Insurance Superintendent Louis H. 
Pink of the New York department. 
During the past fortnight, Superin- 
tendent Pink has commented from 
time to time on various aspects of the 
SEC-TNEC findings. 

Pointing out that the Armstrong 
investigation of 1906 made the life 
insurance companies trustees instead 
of proprietors (a trusteeship which 
has been wisely maintained) Mr. Pink 
said: 

“The companies which the Arm- 
strong Committee worried about were 
the New York Life, the Equitable and 
the Mutual. They were then the 
largest companies and they controlled 
16 per cent, 10 per cent and 12 per 
cent, respectively, of the assets, or 
a total of 38 per cent. These com- 
panies now own only about 23 per 
cent of the assets of all companies. 
During recent years the assets of the 
Metropolitan and the Prudential have 
increased less rapidly than those of 
the other companies combined and 
when considered from a_ percentage 
viewpoint there has been an actual 
decrease in the case of the Metro- 
politan and Prudential, contrasted 
with an increase in all of the other 
companies. 

“We would prefer that no company 
grow unduly large and that all large 
companies place the emphasis upon 
rather than 
Nevertheless it might be unwise to 
say to great, healthy, thriving organ- 
isms like the Prudential and Metro- 
politan that they shall not continue 
their natural growth. Legal curtail- 
ment might start a trend toward the 
disorganization of the agency forces. 
The result might not be in the real 
interest of the millions of policyhold- 
ers of these two companies.” 


service upon growth. 


Statisticians Plan 
Big Chicago Rally 

A full two-day meeting of the In- 
surance Accounting and Statistical 
Association will be held at the Edge- 
water Beach Hotel, Chicago, April 
24 and 25, with no fewer than thirty 
speakers in the life, fire and casualty 
Sessions. The business meeting will 
be prefaced by a dinner for the 
board of directors and past presi- 
dents of the association on Wednes- 


day evening, April 23. E. M. 
Karrmann, American United Life, is 
president of the association and 
John P. Walker, Jr., Southland Life, 
is chairman of the publicity com- 
mittee. 

The exhibits of modern office equip- 
ment and supplies lined up for this 
year’s meeting is said to surpass 
anything ever presented at previous 


conferences of the group. Both the 
east and west lounge rooms have 


been reserved by the exhibitors, and a 
sound film will be shown hourly 
during the conference in the east 
room covering “A Trip Through the 
Standard Register Plant.” 





May Form 
New Unit 

A bill to incorporate a company to 
be known as the Alliance Protective 
Insurance Company was introduced 
last week in Rhode Island by Repre- 
sentative Walter Kane of Woon- 
socket R. I. Capital stock of» the 
organization would be $10,000 with 
the proviso that this could be in- 
creased to $100,000. 

The Alliance Protective would 
write life and accident and health. 
Leaders in the move to form the com- 
pany are said to be Leo McMahon, 
Oscar Arcand and George Ricard. 











“Miss Davis, please order an addi- 
tional supply of Berkshire’s ‘Famous 
Bridges’ monthly blotters. . . . No- 
thing we’ve ever used has received 
such a splendid reception!” 





Berkshire Associates are using our “Famous Bridges” blot- 
ters month after month as excellent good will builders. 
They’ve found that prospects and policyowners actually 
look forward to receiving the “next” in this interesting and 
attractive series. . . . Still another sound method employed 
by Berkshire Life to prepare the groundwork for personal 
sales presentations by Berkshire Associates! 


oA sh any BERKSHIRE Associate 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 1851 


F. H. RHODES, President 





PITTSFIELD, MASS 
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96 Annual Statement 


E management of a life insurance company has a primary 
responsibility to its policyholders to invest the funds of 
the company and to conduct its affairs so that the com- 

pany will be able promptly to meet all its contractual obligations 
to policyholders and beneficiaries when they fall due. The 
discharge of that responsibility carries with it a great opportunity 
for service to the public at large. 

Because of the complexities of the present economic situation 
growing out of the critical period through which the world is 
passing, this service to the public has now become of great import- 
ance in the economic and social structure of the country. Your 
management is acutely aware of its responsibility to its policy- 
holders. So also, it recognizes that much public benefit will 
necessarily follow from its performance of that responsibility. 


Nearly one-half of the people of the United States own life 
insurance. From the savings of these people, who live on the 
farms and in the villages and the cities, come the premium pay- 
ments which account for most of the income received by life 
insurance companies. These funds eventually go back from those 
companies to the policyholders and beneficiaries as payments in 
accordance with the terms of their policy contracts. Before such 
payments are due, however, the funds become available for 
employment in the economic life of the people as a whole in the 
form of investments or loans. Such investments or loans are 
useful to those individuals, corporations and governments who 
need funds to build homes, to carry on business, or to meet 
budgetary and capital requirements. 

The life insurance companies in turn consider the probable 
income from these investments and loans when they calculate 
their premiums. Earnings are an important factor in building 
up the funds out of which future obligations to policyholders and 
beneficiaries are met. They are also a substantial factor in 
reducing the total cost of insurance to the policyholder. 


Safety is the First Consideration 


In making investments or loans it is of paramount importance 
that the policyholders’ interests be protected and that safety be 
made the first consideration. That has been the policy of this 
Company Since its organization. It will continue to be its policy. 


The Public Interest is Served 


But the Company is also very conscious of the public service 
that is rendered through the employment of its funds. In recent 
years, for various reasons, the individual who has accumulated 
savings during the course of the year has been more and more 
hesitant, or has experienced greater and greater difficulty, in 
making his own private investment of these savings. As a result 
the public has put larger amounts of savings into such institutions 
as life insurance companies. But these savings are not stagnant 
or idle. Im large part they are turned back into the blood stream 
of the national economy through investments and loans which 
these institutions make in accordance with the laws of the various 
States. 

In the past ten years, the investments and loans of all life 
insurance companies in the country have grown from approxi- 
mately $20,000,000,000 to $30,000,000,000. The effect of this 
upon our national economy is great, for, as the volume of such 
investments and loans has increased, the public service performed 
by them has likewise increased. Even a brief examination of 
the loans and investments of the New York Life Insurance Com- 
pany will, we believe, demonstrate that it has employed its funds 
both with a view to safety and in the public interest. 
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Loans and Investments at Work 

Government Bonds.—This Company’s investments in bonds aggre 
gate $1,827,000,000. Of this amount, approximately $800,000,000 
are United States Government bonds, either direct or fully guar- 
anteed. During the past year the Company increased its holdings 
in this classification of investment by about $100,000,000. United 
States Government bonds are generally regarded as the prime 
investment security of the world. Their safety is beyond question, 
More than that, the Government at the present time is making 





huge expenditures in the interests of national defense. From the 
point of view of the public interest as well as the safety of its 
policyholders, the Company’s policy is to continue, in the present 
circumstances, to invest in Government securities. 


Other Bonds.—The Company’s investments in State, county and 
municipal bonds, which are likewise regarded as prime investments, 
and which amount to over $250,000,000, also play a great part in 
our national economy as well as our social advancement. They 
provide funds to help build schools, bridges and highways as well 
as other local institutions and improvements. The Company’s 
holdings of railroad bonds aggregate approximately $285,000,000 
and help to finance the country’s principal transportation system 
which is so essential to both the business of the country and its 
defense. Our public utiliry bonds aggregate over $335,000,000 
and, in making these investments, the Company has helped to 
provide the people with electric, gas, water, communication and 


other services. 


Large and Small Loans.—Most of the corporations whose bonds 
are owned by the Company are relatively large because so many 
small borrowers do not or cannot issue bonds which are eligible 
or practicable as investments for a life insurance company. This 
Company, however, makes many mortgage loans and policy loans, 
Most of the policy loans are for small amounts. Mortgage loans 
are made in both small and large amounts. An examination of 
the Mortgage Loan Portfolio, which includes loans on business, 
residential and farm properties, shows that at the end of 1940 the 
Company had on its books 31,741 first mortgage loans on real 
estate, which, less reserves, amounted to about $420,000,000. 
About 87 per cent of these mortgage loans, that is 27,656, were 
fer less than $10,000 each and aggregated over $117,000,000. 
About 60 per cent of the total number of such loans, that is 18,928, 
were for less than $5,000 each and aggregated over $60,000,000. 
About $70,000,000 of the Company’s real estate loans were 
FHA-insured mortgage loans. 


Stocks. —The Insurance Law of the State of New York does not 
permit life insurance companies to invest in common stocks. As 
a result they cannot legally provide equity or partnership capital, 
either for big business or for small business. However, they are 
permitted to invest in preferred and guaranteed stocks which 
measure up to certain legal requirements. This Company's 
holdings of such stocks, which provide additional funds for 
industry, amount to about $90,000,000. 


All things considered, it is apparent that the assets of the New 
York Life Insurance Company are at work not merely to produce 
a return but also to do their part in advancing both economic 


and social progress. 


Payments to Policyholders and Beneficiaries 


During the year 1940, the New York Life Insurance Company 
paid to policyholders and their beneficiaries a total of $204,394,345. 
Of this sum $135,015,066 was paid to living policyholders and 
$69,379,279 to beneficiaries. During the past ten years, the 
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INSURANCE COMPANY 


to its Policyholders 


Company's payments to policyholders and beneficiaries have 


exceeded $2,180,000,000. 


New Insurance 


New insurance during the year 1940 amounted to $425,970,300. 
There were 210,896 new policy contracts made during the year 
and the average size of new policies was $2,020. Although the 
volume of new business was slightly less than the previous 
year, nevertheless there was a substantial reduction in the aggre- 
gate volume of terminations, particularly lapses and surrenders. 
On December 31, 1940 the Company had 2,925,775 insurance 
policies in force for a total of $6,895,182,749, which represented 
an increase of 53,541 in the number of policies and $64,347,953 
in amount as compared with the end of the previous year. 


Assets and Liabilities 


The total value of all bonds, which were valued in accordancc 
with the law, was substantially below the total market value as of 
December 31, 1940. The aggregate amount of the Company’s 
real estate mortgage loans was written down by $26,000,000 to 
the estimated value as of the end of the year. Furthermore, the 
total real estate owned by the Company was also marked down 
in 1940 and is carried at the estimated market value. Total admitted 
assets amount to $2,869,735,205, an increase of $107,456,722 over 


the previous year. 


In the liabilities, by far the largest item, $2,322,671,554, is the 
Insurance and Annuity Reserve computed by the Superintendent 









of Insurance of the State of New York. This reserve is the 
amount which the Company must hold in good assets so that 
together with future premiums and interest, it may be able to 
meet future policy obligations as they become due based on 
assumptions as to future rates of claim, interest and expense. 
The sum of $38,747,490 is set aside in the liabilities for dividends 
payable to policyholders in 1941. In addition to a Voluntary 
Investment Reserve of $50,000,000, the Company had, at the end 
of the year, a surplus, reserved for general contingencies, amounting 
to $127,073,603. 


* * * 


The present high standing of the Company, its conservative 
financial and actuarial standards, and the character of the organi- 
zation both in the Home Office and the Field should be a source 


of great satisfaction to every policyholder. 


A more complete report as of December 31, 1940 containing 
additional statistical and other information of interest about the 
Company, as well as a list of the bonds and the guaranteed and 
preferred stocks owned by the Company, will be sent upon request 
to the New York Life Insurance Company, 51 Madison Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 


President 





December 31, 1940 


ASSETS 


Cash on Hand or in Banks 


U. S. Government, direct or fully 
guaranteed Bonds 


State, County and Municipal Bonds 
Railroad Bonds.... . ue 

Public Utility Bonds............. 

Industrial and other Bonds......... 
Canadian Bonds 85,754,443.90 
Stocks, Preferred and Guaranteed.. . 89,621,300.99 
Real Estate. . hava 93,753,231.24 
Home Office 15,374,500.00 


First Mortgages on Real Estate, less 
reserves 


$50,740,231.25 


798,701,310.42 
254,278,035.73 
285,382, 157.84 
335,809,038.91 

67,680,280.67 


421,904,728.35 
Policy Loans 309,207 ,080.82 
Interest Due and Accrued on Bonds, 

Mortgages and Policy Loans 27,181,644.68 
Rents, Due and Accrued ; 1,752,642.71 
Uncollected and Deferred Premiums. 32,155,465.50 


Other Assets 439, 112 2.66 


Total. .ccccccccccccccceses $2,869,735, 205.67 





Of the Securities listed in the ohawe statement, 
Securities valued at $43,652,898.21 are deposited with 
Government or State authorities as required by law. 


LIABILITIES AND SURPLUS FUNDS 


Insurance and Annuity Reserve com- 

puted by the Superintendent of 

Insurance of theState of New York. $2,322,671,554.00 
For amounts not yet due on Supple- 


mentary Contracts... . 166,767,005.40 
For dividends left with the Company _125,768,411.20 
For dividends payable during 1941 38,747,490.00 
For policy benefits in process of 

settlement : 9,096,703.04 
For policy bene fits incurred but not 

yet reported Reams , 1,875,000.00 


For premiums, interest and rents, 


prepaid. . 
Reserve for future expenses on Single 


11,360,906.19 


Premium policies and Annuities 3,390,000.00 
Reserve for _flue tuations in foreign 
CC 4,000,000.00 


Reserve for miscellaneous Liabilities 
(including taxes, rentals and 


salaries). . 8,984,531.93 


$2,692,661,601.76 





Total Liabilities 





Voluntary Investment Reserve... 50,000,000.00 
Surplus, reserved for General 

Contingencies. .......... be aces 127,073,603.91 

Ws kc cwedtcnieustsnseaan $2,869,735,205.67 








*This reserve is held mainly against the difference 


between Canadian currency Assets and Liabilities 
which are carried at par. 


The New York Life Insurance Company has always been a mutual Company. It started business on April 12, 1845 


and is incorporated under the laws of the State of New York. 
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COMPANY CHANGES 


The Aetna Life and affiliated companies of Hartford is 
showing at its sales meetings a talking motion picture in 
color in which home office officials extend greetings to the 
field gatherings, and Vice-President C. G. Hallowell of the 
Agency Department outlines the aims behind the 1941 
sales theme: “Making more money with Aetna.” 


Jack Norfleet has been named manager of the Norfolk, 
Va., ordinary agency of the Life Insurance Company of 
Virginia. 

Cleveland H. Longenecker, manager of the Oklahoma 
City district of the Metropolitan Life, and J. Glen Talbert, 
manager at Moberly, Mo., have been transferred to each 
other’s districts. 

President Rolland E. Irish of the Union Mutual Life 
of Portland, Me., has been re-elected a director of the Port- 
land Community Chest. 

Louis B. Trenchard has been named vice-president and 
manager of the mortgage loan department of the Pan- 
American Life of New Orleans. 

Thomas P. Allen, who has been assistant general agent 
in the Brooklyn general agency of the Massachusetts 
Mutual of Springfield, has been transferred to Dayton, 
Ohio, where he will be general agent in association with 
Harry L. Bimm, who has been in charge for some years. 
Mr. Bimm will devote most of his time to personal produc- 
tion. 

John Ford, for fourteen years in the underwriting branch 
of the accident and health department of the Pacific Mutual 
Life of Los Angeles, has been appointed chief under- 
writer of the department. 

H. Gaither Perry, for years a leading producer for the 
New York Life and the Penn Mutual of Philadelphia, has 
been appointed Southern regional director for the Illinois 
Bankers Life of Monmouth, Ill. The Illinois Bankers Life 
also announces that applications for 1941 are 35 per cent 
above the same period in 1940. 

This month is “President’s Month” for the Manhattan 
Life of New York. The goal set for this month is four 
million dollars of examined business. 

B. R. Funsten, president of the Walton N. 
Goods Company, of San Francisco, has been elected to the 
board of directors of the Pacific Mutual of Los Angeles. 


Moore Dry 


he Northwestern Life of Minneapolis has set up a 
number of new clubs to stimulate production among its 
agents. There are four Leadership Clubs, for volume, new 
premiums, persistency, and net gain, a NwNL Qualified 
Underwriters Club, and a NwNL C.L.U. Club. 

A $34,000 group life policy, covering 68 employees of 
Morrison’s Department Store in Indianapolis, has been 
written by the Prudential of Newark. 

The Guardian Life of New York has designated April as 
Weidenborner Month in honor of Agency Vice-President 
Frank F. Weidenborner. There will be a special campaign 
for new business during this period. 

The Illinois Bankers Life Assurance of Chicago has re- 
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NAMES 









IN HOME OFFICHAI 


ceived applications for $5,019,040 during the first quarter 
of this year, an increase of 38.6 per cent over the first 
quarter of last year. Applications for this March ad- 
vanced 56.74 per cent over March, 1940. 

The National Service & Appraisal Company is moving 
its main office from New Orleans to Chicago. The com- 
pany and its subsidiary, Hills Reports, make credit and in- 
vestment reports on insurance matters. 

The Home Beneficial Association of Richmond has been 
authorized to change its name to the Home Beneficial Life 
Insurance Company, Inc. The association was chartered 
in 1899 and has a maximum authorized capital of 
$1,000,000. 

The Midwest Life of Lincoln, Neb., is to hold regional 
meetings in Des Moines, Wichita, Denver, and Grand 
Island, Neb., during the month of May. 

V. L. Tickner, of Denver, and A. W. Mason, of Lincoln, 
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HE fascination which mementos and memories of 
the past hold is almost universal. Even in the “Gay 
90s” we had the era of pressed-flowers-in-books; single, 
arm-length, white gloves carefully put away in obscure 
recesses; flat, sailor-straws (“‘boaters,” if you please!) 
stowed in the bottoms of disintegrating trunks; dance 
cards (those marks of a time when cultured formality 
and tradition had not yet given way to the hipflask and, 
later, to the Boogiewoogie, the Rhumboogie and their 
fantastically-named successors), tucked into the most 
unexpected places; and curious things called ““Freshman 
caps.” Right now, it is a safe bet that other oddments 
are being put away by those-of-this-minute. Oddments 
such as scraps of fuselage from the latest aeroplane 
crash, still-pictures of the most recent victim of some 
labor beating, license plates from that car-we-had and 
other assortments of the lives we live as the sun also 
rises. 
* 6 8 
A“: of which, with nostalgic touch, brings me down 
to the current comments of Carroll Frey (not bad 
alliteration!) on the subject of the oldest house maga- 
zine in North America. Carroll Frey, well to the fore 
in the Life Insurance Advertisers Association, does not 
confine himself to the United States—by no means! He 
is interested in finding the name of the oldest house 
magazine in North America. Of course, he does quote 
the voice of a paper manufacturer (that voice being 
“Direct Advertising), but he seems to feel that its pro 
nunciamento is not final when it says that the gran- 
daddy of all house organs is “Protection,” first issued 
in March of 1865 as “The Record,” and put out by the 
Travelers Insurance Company of Hartford. If you 
have any suggestions for an older-than-that, send them 
along! 
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Neb., have been added to the home office staff of the United 
Life of Salina, Kan. Mr. Tickner was elected vice-presi- 
dent and actuary, taking over the duties of Louis Miller, 
recently resigned to go with the Kansas department. Mr. 
Mason is to become secretary, and will have charge of the 
accident and health department. He has been elected a 
director. 

Major James J. Harrison, for the last ten years Arkansas 
manager of the Union Central Life of Cincinnati, resigned 
at the beginning of the month in order to devote himself 
entirely to duties as state director and acting regional di- 
rector of the Office of Government Reports. 


Adam Rosenthal has been appointed St. Louis man- 
ager by the Acacia Mutual of Washington, D. C. He has 
previously been very successful as production manager 
in the St. Louis department of the Reliance Life of Pitts- 
burgh. He has also been active in association affairs. 








By Frank Ellington 














See “The Record” of the Travelers was 
published after 1918 as two weekly magazines, know: 
as “The Record” and “The Protection,” since called 
“Protection.” Second oldest among the house organs is 
supposed to be “The Locomotive,” of the Hartford Steam 
Boiler Inspection & Insurance Company of Hartford. 
That paper began in November of 1867. It is interest- 
ing, in this connection, to note that the house organ of 
a Canadian Insurance Company stands sixth on the 
present listing. That is the “Imperial Life Agency 
News” first produced by the Imperial Life of Toronto 
in 1900. 


* * * 


| l is also a fact that the ““Phoenix Mutual Field,” done 
by the Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Company of 
Hartford, was first dated 1901, and that the “Franklin 
Field,” put out by the Franklin Life Insurance Company 
of Springfield, Ill., made its appearance in 1902. “The 
Pelican,” of the Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Com- 
pany at Newark, appeared in 1903, and “Equitable 
Agency Items,” of the Equitable Life Assurance So 
ciety of New York, came out originally in October of 
1907. 


7 * x 


HE Life Insurance Advertisers Association (which, 

by the way, likes—if you abbreviate—to be called 
LAA instead of LIAA out of deference to sentimentality 
toward the original designation), is much interested in 
determining the name of the oldest house organ in 
North America. Maybe one of my readers, whose knowl- 
edge and acumen rival that of Information Please and 
the Quiz Kids combined, can supply the desired data. 
Come along. Gentlemen, don’t crowd, but just step up 
with your offerings! 





ASSOCIATION NEWS 


The Illinois Association of Life Underwriters will have 
Claris Adams, president of the Ohio State Life of Colum- 
bus, as speaker at its sales congress, to be held in con- 
nection with the annual meeting on April 19. Harry T. 
Wright, president of the National Association of Life 
Underwriters, and John T. Witherspoon, vice-president 
of the Association, are also speakers. The meeting will 
take place in Chicago. 


The Life Insurance Sales Research Bureau will sponsor 
two meetings in Chicago during the week of April 14 for 
the discussion of company and agency problems. The first 
group will consist of executives of Bureau member com- 
panies having less than $125 million of ordinary insur- 
ance in force. The group will meet from April 14 to 
April 17. The second group, comprising executives of Bu- 
reau companies in the $125 to $400 million ordinary insur- 
ance group, will convene from April 18 to April 19. 


The Victoria, British Columbia, Life Underwriters Asso- 
ciation, has elected the following officers: H. B. Witter, 
Dominion Life of Canada, president; C. B. Mooney, North 
American Life of Toronto, vice-president; G. M. Terry, 
North American Life of Toronto, secretary-treasurer. 


The Accident and Health Association of St. Louis has 
elected the following as officers: William Cole, Great Amer- 
ican Life of San Antonio, president; William Weld, of the 
Charles L. Crane Agency Company, first vice-president; 
Frank G. Meyers, Aetna Life of Hartford, second vice- 
president; Sidney Altman, Metropolitan Life of New York, 
secretary. 

The Southern Round Table meeting of the Life Insur- 
ance Advertisers Association will take place in Dallas on 
May 15 and May 16. 


The thirty-first annual meeting of the Medical Section 
of the American Life Convention takes place June 17-19 
at Hot Springs, Va. 


H. W. Heinrich, assistant superintendent of the en- 
gineering and inspection department of The Travelers of 
Hartford, William Ferguson, of the same department, and 
H. W. Smalley, engineer attached to the New York branch 
office, will be speakers at the Annual Safety Convention 
and Exposition, Apri] 22-25, in New York. 


The Life Underwriters Association of Northern New 
Jersey will hear Briant Sands, vice - president of the 
“Tested Seliing Institute,” at its April 14 luncheon-meet- 
ing in Newark. 

The Toronto Institute of Chartered Life Underwriters 
will hold its 1941 C.L.U. examinations from April 22 to 
April 24. 

The producers banquet which will culminate the ob- 
servance of April as Accident and Health Month by the 
Accident & Health Club of New York is to take place 
May 6. 

The next luncheon meeting of the Chicago Life Insur- 
ance and Trust Council, which was originally scheduled 
for April 8, is to be held April 15 at the Hotel LaSalle. 
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ALONG City STREETS 


“The basic trouble 
with most agents is 
that they never have 
anything to say to 
anybody. They sell 
only a small group 
of intimates, who 
are predisposed to- 
wards them any- 
way. The most sig- 
nificant thing about 
selling life insur- 
ance is what kind of 
message youare go- 
ing to bring to a 
brand-new prospect 
in order to develop 
him into a client. 
What’s the use of 
getting new names, 
if you’re not going 
to interest their 

HALSEY JOSEPHSON owners when you 
call? The agent 
should realize that his prospect has probably been called 
on a half dozen times in the last year. He should work 
out a different, dramatic, original presentation. I’m sur- 
prised at the number of men who don’t appraise their own 
presentations, who go on with the same old stuff year 
after year. They should mentally reverse positions with 
the man behind the desk; they should say to themselves: 
“Would this talk interest me?” For it’s a fundamental 
rule of selling, and yet one that so often is neglected, that 
the salesman must sincerely believe his own message, and 
feel confident that his message will get results. If he 
doesn’t feel that way he is wasting his time.” 

We were sitting in Halsey Josephson’s office at 12 East 
44th Street in the City of New York. Mr. Josephson, who 
is general agent for the State Mutual of Worcester, is an 
active worker in the New York Life Underwriters Asso- 
ciation. He was vice-chairman of the recent annual Sales 
Congress, and is registrar of the Agents’ Training Course. 
Mr. Josephson is a tall man with a long, lean face, the 
sort of face that indicates a disciplined mind. When he 
graduated from college in 1926, Josephson had the idea 
of going into professional baseball, but decided instead to 
go down to Florida and get into the real estate boom. 
After a while he went back to New York, where he had 
been brought up, attended Columbia: Law School for a 
time, and then went to work for a New York real estate 
firm. Rudolph Recht, general agent for Northwestern 
Mutual, had for some time been trying to persuade him 
to come into life insurance. In 1930 Josephson decided 
that he wanted to get married, and he felt that selling 
life insurance would give him the income he needed to sup- 
port a family. He has never had reason to regret his de- 
cision. He was with the Recht agency for six years as 
soliciting agent and supervisor, and then joined the life 
insurance department of the Mitchell May, Jr., Company, 
Inc. Early last year Josephson and Mitchell May were 
made general agents for State Mutual, and worked in 
partnership until last October, when May resigned to de- 
vote his full attention to his brokerage business. Josephson 
continued as sole general agent. 





—Jack Chamberlain 
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AGENCIES 


Lewis C. Burwell, Jr., manager of the Fidelity Mutual 
of Philadelphia’s agency at Charlotte, N. C., has just be- 
come a member of the Million Dollar Round Table. Mr. 
Burwell uses an airplane in reaching his prospects. 

Harold E. Williams has been appointed Jacksonville, 
Fla., agent for the Pacific Mutual Life of Los Angeles. 

James R. Love is to be general agent of the new general 
agency at Peoria, Ill., of the New England Mutual Life of 
Boston. 

David H. Reese has been named general agent at 
Saginaw, Mich., for the General American Life of St. 
Louis. 

Lloyd W. Thompson, recently Chicago general agent for 
the Union Mutual Life of Portland, Me., is to be general 
agent for the Equitable Life of Iowa in charge of nine 
counties in northern Minnesota. His headquarters will be 
at Duluth. 

Morris and Sussex counties, of New Jersey, have been 
added to the territory of Alexander F. Gillis, general agent 
at Newark for the Provident Mutual Life of Philadelphia. 
Monmouth and Middlesex counties are added to the New 
Brunswick office, which is supervised by Le Mar Watson, 
district agent for the Louis F. Paret general agency at 
Camden. 


DEATHS 


Carl Sichling, branch manager at Belleville, Illinois, for 
the Great-West Life of Winnipeg, died March 19. He had 
been with the company since 1927. 

Dr. David Low, vice-president and medical referee of 
the Saskatchewan Life of Regina, died recently. 

William H. Gardner, 76, a director of the Shenandoah 
Life of Roanoke, Va., died March 26. 











Splendid General Agency opportunity available in New 
Jersey for personal producer who can develop territory. 
Lucrative territory in Ohio, Illinois and Western Pennsyl- 
vania. Real old time General Agency Contract. Build 
your own business with 


Eureka-Maryland Assurance Corp. 
of 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
Incorporated 1882 


T. J. Mohan, Vice Pres. Charge of Field 
A. Victor Weaver, Treas. 


J. N. Warfield, Pres. 
A. W. Mears, Sec'y. 


























The Home Life Insurance Company 


of America 
PROTECTS THE ENTIRE FAMILY 


Home Life agents are equipped to serve every need for 

life insurance. Modern policies are issued, on both Indus- 

trial and Ordinary plans, from birth to 64 next birthday. 
A policy for every Purse and Purpose 


Basil S. Walsh Bernard L. Connor Charles T. Chase 
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ASSOCIATION NEWS 


Over three hundred life underwriters in the Greater 
Kansas City area heard Chester O. Fischer, vice-president 
of the Massachusetts Mutual Life, at the first joint meet- 
ing in forty years of life insurance men from the two 
Kansas Citys. 

The Columbia, Missouri, Association of Life Underwrit- 
ers recently elected the following officers: Paul Sitton, 
Prudential of Newark, president; Max Schwabe, North- 
western National of Minneapolis, first vice-president; Mrs. 
Dorothy Riley, Reliance Life of Pittsburgh, second vice- 
president; Charles Digges, New England Mutual of Bos- 
ton, secretary-treasurer; and E. E. Woodbury, Reliance 
Life of Pittsburgh, national committeeman. 

Julius L. Ullman, of W. L. Perrin & Son, chairman of 
the banquet which will culminate Accident & Health Month 
for the A & H Club of New York, has announced the fol- 
lowing committee: Entertainment, Herbert Reaves, Loyal- 
ty Group of Newark; reception, Cyril A. McLaughlin, 
Preferred Accident of New York; tickets, John M. Boyle 
and Bernard Robinson, Continental Casualty of Chicago. 
The banquet takes place May 6 at the Hotel New Yorker. 

Benjamin J. Alk, of New York and the Penn Mutual, 
who is president of the American Society of Chartered 
Life Underwriters, is to be guest of honor at the regional 
conference of Chartered Life Underwriters in Buffalo on 
April 17. The meeting is sponsored by the Buffalo chapter. 

William C. Googan, of Wilmington, Mass., is the new ex- 
ecutive secretary of the Boston Life Underwriters Asso- 
ciation. He succeeds Clark McElvein, resigned to enter 
the Naval Aviation Reserve. 

The National Association of Life Underwriters will hold 
its 1942 convention in Minneapolis. 

John K. Clark, president of the New York State Board 
of Law Examiners, is to be speaker before the fourth of 
a series of five talks for lawyers and life underwriters, 
which is sponsored by the Committee on Cooperation with 
Attorneys of the Life Underwriters Association of New 
York. The lecture takes place on the evening of April 15. 

Thomas C. Blaisdell, formerly connected with the SEC 
insurance section, is now with the National Resources 
Planning Board. 

















YOU TOO CAN OWN A RANCH 


One of our agents took down $11,000 in accum- | 
ulated renewals the other day to buy a fruit ranch. I 
It was an unusual investment opportunity and he 
was in position to embrace it. 


On his first vear commissions he lives comfort- 
ably in an attractive home, drives a Lincoln, and 
has time for an occasional game of golf. All this 
since he joined the Fidelity. 


Maybe you too can own a ranch or the home 
of your heart’s desire. We are not magicians, but 
we have helped a lot of worth while men to find 


the higher level. 


Fidelity is a purely mutual company. It oper- 
ates in 36 states and has a solid success record 
of 62 vears. 


Pep ixsux MUTUAL LIFE 





| 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA | 


WALTER LEMAR TALSOT. Prasmieet 


























THIS WESTERN WORLD 


By W. EUGENE ROESCH 


T was quite a party that the Washington and Oregon 
| representatives of the Western Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Helena, Mont., had last week in the city of 
Portland. Of course, it was the annual Pacific North- 
west regional agents conference of the Western Life, 
but, more than that, it was a nice, informal get-together 
at which everyone congratulated everyone else on the 
results the company experienced in the territory dur- 
ing 1940—and everyone promised everyone else that 
1941 would be even a better year. 

= + * 

Y the way (in case you didn’t know it), R. B. Rich- 

ardson, who is president of the Western Life, is 
mighty proud of the fact that his is the only life insur- 
ance company in the United States that values its home 
office building, among assets, at the huge sum of $1! 
The building which is owned by the company, is thus 
carried in assets at $1 because, as the annual statement 
of the organization succinctly explains, “It is an asset 
not readily available in liquid form to protect policy- 
holders.” That certainly is carrying the idea of liquid- 
ity-for-protection to its highest point! 

~ ™ * 

HE record of the Western Life in Oregon is a good 
‘wae The company has been in the State since 1925 
and now ranks about twenty-second on new paid busi- 
ness among all the companies (some 70) operating in 
Oregon. It also stands about thirteenth among all the 
companies doing business in Oregon, on the basis of 
gain of life insurance in force during the year. Those 
in the know tell me that the fine work of Agency Vice- 
President Lee Cannon of Helena is largely responsible 
for this record. Incidentally, Lee Cannon conducted 
the regional agency conference in Portland last week 
and did his usual keen job of spreading enthusiasm 
among his agents and firing them with the ambition 
to go out and “tell ’em and sell ’em.” 

> * * 

OME-OFFICE executives of the Western Life who 
14 were present in the Multnomah Hotel in Portland 
during the conference of Oregon and Washington rep- 
resentatives included (in addition to President Richard- 
son, who was toastmaster at the agency banquet, and 
Vice-President Cannon) F. R. Daniels, superintendent 
of agencies; F. R. Young, actuary; and Charles D. 
Greenfield, assistant to the president. All were able to 
eulogize the progress that the Western Life—starting 
at Helena, Montana, in 1910 in the midst of what was 
then a sparsely-settled area — has made during its 
career to date. 

~ * = 

HE company now has assets carried at well over 

$15,000,000 and its life insurance in force is about 
$52,000,000. The surplus is $2,400,000 and the Western 
Life has nearly $119 in resources for every $100 of 
liabilities. Details of the transactions of the company 

during 1910 were stressed at a recent agency conference 
in Los Angeles and at the Portland meeting. A third 
agency gathering will soon be held at the home office in 
Helena, Montana, for representatives from the inter- 
mountain States. 
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Medical 


Tuberculosis Kills More 


Girls Than Men 


About 65 per cent more young wo- 
men in the 15-25 age group die from 
tuberculosis than men of the same 
ages, according to a study recently 
made by the Northwestern National 
Life of Minneapolis, which concludes 
that in the United States tuberculosis 
does its deadliest work nowadays 
among women of child-bearing age, 
the population segment most vital to 
this nation’s present and future. 

While biological differences make 
girls and young women naturally 
more susceptible to tuberculosis, this 
susceptibility has been, the study 
states, undoubtedly aggravated by 
modern trends: “slimming” diets, late 
hours, wider use by women of alcohol 
and tobacco, and by industrial compe- 
tition between men and women. 

Although in 1900 the tuberculosis 
death rate among girls of 15-19 years 
of age was 43 per cent higher than 
that of boys of the same age, the 
young girls’ death rate today is 82 
per cent above that of the boys. And 
while in 1900 the tuberculosis death 
rate of young women aged 20-24 in- 
clusive was only 6 per cent above that 
of young men in the same age group, 
today the difference is 41 per cent. 

According to this study, the male 
death rate from tuberculosis over- 
takes that of women at about age 30, 
and thereafter runs steadily higher, 
but in the child-bearing ages from 20 
to 35, 22 per cent more women die 
of tuberculosis than do men of cor- 
responding ages. The greatest num- 
ber of deaths from this cause among 
any 5-year age-sex group occurs 
among young women aged 20-24, and 
the second largest group of fatalities 
among young women aged 25-29. 


Production 


Programming Is Applied 
Also to Agent 


Programming should not be con- 
fined to the clients’ life insurance but 
should apply also to the agents’ time 
and activities, in the opinion of Nyal 
Grady, of the New York Life’s 
Spokane, Wash., branch, writing in 
the Nylic Review. By the time he 


gets through, programming has cover- 
ed just about everything. He tells 
the agent to program his time, his 
mind, his disposition, his finances, his 
ideals and his ambition. 
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Departmental 


First, of course, the agent must be 
sure that he has chosen the right pro- 
fession; putting the problem in the 
first person singular—“If I am not 
willing to be a solicitor and canvass 
industriously and enjoy meeting 
strangers under all sorts of condi- 
tions, then I should hunt for a new 
job.” Canvassing, however, requires 
that one should “lay out a definite 
program of time control and live up 
to it.” 

Continuing, “Then I must program 
my mind: I must learn a lot not just 
about companies and contracts, but 
about people and prospects and how 
to present my propositions. 

“T must believe that, if I do my part 
in the right way, the prospect will 
listen after saying he’s too busy, and 
I must believe that he will buy after 
insisting he can’t, and that he will be 
happy after he has bought, even 
though he resisted for a long time.” 


Underwriting 


Field Man’s Underwriting 
Is Explained 


Application of the term “Life Un- 
derwriter” to the life insurance agent 
in the field, particularly in connection 
with Accident & Health insurance, is 
commented upon in a recent issue of 
the Reliance Bulletin, organ of the 
Reliance Life of Pittsburgh, in part 
as follows: 

“The underwriting of insurance be- 
gins with the agent in the field. He 
chooses his prospect with care because 
he wants good prospects — those who 
have a need for insurance, who can 
qualify for it and can pay for it. 
That’s where the job of underwriting 
gets a good start and the better class 
of prospects you choose the easier it 
is for the Home Office Underwriters 
to approve your choice. 

“Field underwriting, or careful se- 
lection of prospects, is especially 
necessary in Accident & Health cover- 
age. The Home Office does not ex- 
pect Reliance representatives to go 
too deeply into all the details or tech- 
nicalities, but it is to the advantage 
of the agent to approach a prospect 
with some knowledge about him and 
with eyes wide open. After all, com- 
missions aren’t payable until the in- 
surance is approved by the Home Of- 
fice and placed in force.” 








Advertising 


Seneca Gamble Tells LAA 
About Direct Mail 
Direct mail advertising involves two 
selling jobs—helping to sell insurance 
to the recipients of the mail matter 
and “selling” the service to the agents 
who are to be helped by it. The sec- 
ond of those two tasks took up most 
of the talk recently given by Seneca 
M. Gamble, of the Massachusetts 
Mutual Life of Springfield, at the 
Eastern Round Table meeting of the 
Life Insurance Advertisers Associa- 
tion at the Hotel Pennsylvania, New 

York. 

After remarking that “since the in- 
ception of the service in May, 1933, 
our salesmen have sold over $120,- 
000,000 of business to prospects cul- 
tivated by direct mail,’ Mr. Gamble 
outlined his company’s direct - mail 
routine, with the service order card 
sent in by the agency, stamped with 
the mailing dates and returned to the 
agency, and the monthly statement 
form sent to each general agent. 

But, of course, the home office has 
much to do in merchandising direct 
mail to the agents. In Mr. Gamble’s 
company each agency is provided with 
a loose-leaf book describing the plan 
and including samples of all letters 
and folders in the line. New folders 
are discussed at agency meetings as 
they appear. The company’s monthly 
house organ, The Radiator, is used to 
strengthen direct mail work, and in 
addition: “Recognizing the power of 
the trade press in molding the opinion 
of agents, we have devoted some ad- 
vertising space to the promotion of 
our direct mail service, for the atten- 
tion of our own agents. And for the 
news columns of the insurance jour- 
nals, we have released facts about our 
direct mail results.” 

The direct mail service gets in 
right at the beginning, too, by being 
presented in the company’s recruit- 
ing literature, as a talking point for 
general agents in interviewing pros- 
pective agents. The service is men- 
tioned also in the training course and 
is discussed at the company’s conven- 
tions and regional meetings. That all 
this is valuable, Mr. Gamble is sure, 
but he admits the difficulty of giving 
statistical proof. 
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. Selection 


Teeth, Vision Defects Cause 


Most Rejections 
Teeth and defects led all 
other reasons for rejection by local 
board examining physicians, accord- 


vision 


ing to an official report recently sub- 
mitted to Col. Arthur V. McDermott, 
New York City director of Selective 
e, by Col. Samuel J. Kopetzky, 
chief of the Medical Division. The 
report, which showed that more than 
76 per cent of the men examined were 
found physically fit for military ser- 
vice, was based on the examinations 
of 17,540 Jan. 31 
covering the first three induction pe- 
riods. It is believed that the New 
York City Selective Service Adminis- 
tration is the first in the country to 
compile such a report. 


Servic 


men, up to last, 


Earlier indications in a _ previous 


preliminary report, based on results 


of examinations of 1643 registrants 
are confirmed by the current survey. 
teeth gum 


1995, or 


and 
11.37 
while 


fejections owing to 
defects numbered 


cent, the 


per 
group, defi- 
cient vision cases accounted for 1959 
men, or 11.7 per cent. Disqualifica- 
tions of men for diseases of the heart 
amounted to 10.75 
third largest 


largest 


or blood vessels 


per cent, forming the 


category. 
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' CANADIAN COMMENT 
' . , ‘. 
wmem— Special to The Spectator -—<-<4 


One of the thoughts uppermost in 
the minds of executives of Canadian 
life companies at the moment pertains 
to the relatively matter of 
mailing letters. 

Under ordinary circumstances, of- 
fice boys and stenographers stamp the 
correspondence and slip the letters in 
the mail box. This job now is one 
that has the highest executives of the 
life companies in session from time 
to time. 

It all hinges around war in the At- 
lantic. 

Where, under peace-time conditions, 
one letter to British branches of the 
companies concerned sufficed; two, 
three and even four duplicate letters 
are required today. 

Quite often, the originals are lost 
by sea warfare. There have been cases 


simple 





Digest ::i i. 


where second and third copies have 
failed to reach their destination. 

To complicate the situation, letters 
from the Old Country, either pertain- 
ing to ordinary business or advising 
head offices that certain mail had not 
been received at the time of writing, 
have failed to get through to Canada 
on first, second and third attempts. 

Vexatious as it is, the problem 
hasn’t yet gotten the best of the high- 
er-ups. At the moment, where it is 
believed that mail has been lost, more 
duplicates are still being sent out. 
That’s all that it is humanly possible 
to do, but it has increased 
head office work and, to some degree, 


created 


has interfered with the usual routine 
of the international life business. 

One may that if and 
when the companies can get their mail 
to the British Isles without interrup- 
tion during war time, the method will 
be kept a closely-guarded secret. 

In the 


rest assured 


meantime, life executives 


have a problem on their- minds in 
Canada which, some say laughingly, 


recalls their “office-boy-day” 
troubles. 

Quite jocularly, they point out that, 
after all, while serious in itself, it is 
a petty matter when one considers 
the situation of the large world-wide 
companies which have head offices in 
the British Isles. 

Yes, life insurance is plodding along 
in Canada under this additional bur- 
den, and only the post office seems to 
be benefiting! 


own 


New Classes 
Of Prospects 


Here are some classes of prospects 
whom you may not have thought of: 

1. Men who have been promoted to 
fill the places of others called into 
military service. 

2. Men being called into important 
Government posts. 

3. Business men whose responsibili- 
ties have been increased by the ab- 
sence of associates on military ser- 
vice. — The Radiator, Massachusetts 
Mutual Life Company, 
Spring field. 


Insura nce 








Looking Backward 


A forward-looking organization should 
be pardoned for looking backward when 
it attains a significant birthday. Seventy 


years ago this month 


this company com- 


menced business. Today it proudly real- 
izes that it has continued to do business 
and to gain strength year by year, in 
spite of the vicissitudes, economic, politi- 


cal, 


nd otherwise, that America has en- 


dured through seven decades. 


INSURANCE 
COMPANY of 


AGE gES 


BRADFORD H. WALEER, President 





VIRGINIA 


Home Office: RICHMOND 
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Despite Troubles, 
Market Is There 


Life insurance agents who may, 
under present conditions in this coun- 
try and in the world, feel fearful of 
the market-of-tomorrow got some 
heartening opinion from James A 
McLain, president of the Guardian 
Life Insurance Company of New 
York, when he addressed a local sales 
congress in that city recently. 

The president of the Guardian Life 
briefly reviewed the troubles which 
life insurance selling has undergone 
during the past decade and into the 
present and then said that no life 
underwriter need fear for the future 
if he maintains his will-to-do be- 
cause: 

“We know that—war or no war— 
the American people will still need life 
insurance in their individual programs 
for living. We know that the family 
still is and will continue to be our 
basic social unit in America. We 
know that the home still is the citadel 
in which the fine moral and spiritual 
values of life are cherished and nur- 
tured. We know that every thinking 
American wants to give his family 
freedom from want—and freedom 
from the fear of want. We know that 
we shall continue to have widows and 
orphans even in an unconquerable, 
free America. They will need food and 
clothing and shelter and care in ill- 
ness. They will have to have money 
in order to buy these necessities. 
Someone must provide the money... . 
And we know that—war or no war— 
life insurance is the instrument 
whereby, in the American way, the 
living head of a home may satisfy his 
desire to guarantee this necessary 
money to his family in the event of 
his death. In no other way can the 
average man provide from the shrink- 
ing margin between income and outgo 
so large and so safe a measure of 
protection as can be arranged for lim 
by the good life underwriter. 

“The skilled underwriter is going to 
find it easier—not harder—to have 
constructive interviews with serious, 
thoughtful prospects, whose apprecia- 
tion of our product and services is 
being intensified by our national em- 
phasis on security. When serious days 
are ahead, men more seriously review 
their affairs and their plans for the 
future of themselves and their fami- 
lies. 

“Let me illustrate by two widely 
separated facts. At the outbreak of 
the last war, like many of you, I was 
selling life insurance. With the com- 
mencement of hostilities many of us 
imagined that the demand for our ser- 
vices would be greatly restricted. As 
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-Prospecting 


a matter of fact, we were dead wrong. 
In 1915, people of the United States 
purchased 6.5 per cent more life in- 
surance than in the previous year; in 
the two following years, the increases 
in purchases amounted to 23.5 per 
cent and 15.9 per cent—and then a 
real boom demand for life insurance 
developed. The second illustration is 
current. In Canada, a nation at war 
throughout the year, citizens pur- 
chased in 1940 just as much insurance 
as in the previous year—and in those 
more populous Eastern provinces, 
which compare most nearly to our 
own situation here, more life insur- 
ance was purchased last year than in 
1939. 

“American citizens will still want 
the peace of mind and freedom from 
worry which come to him who has pro- 
tected his loved ones against the total 
loss of his life value and the shrink- 
age of his property values.” 
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CONNECTICUT 
Agency 
Opportunities 


Also in Illinois, New Jersey, 
New York, District of Columbia 
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LIFE — ACCIDENT — HEALTH 
HOSPITALIZATION 


Agueuive Connecticut agencies 
will fi 


ind this an unusual o —_ 











to become associated with a soun 
progressive New York life insurance 
company, the tenth oldest in Amer- 
ica. In back of you will be a friendly, 
helpful group of company execu- 
tives, an aggressive agency depart- 
ment, ample sales aids, and a com- 
plete portfolio of policies designed 
to meet the growing and varied 
needs of the public for Life, Acci- 
dent, Health and Hospitalization 
protection. Write today. 





THE UNITED STATES LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
101 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK, WN. Y. 














Women Are 
Good Prospects 


There has been tremendous progress 
in the selling of life insurance to 
women. In 1939, for example, 22 per 
cent of the policies issued by the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society of 
New York were on the lives of women. 
This figure is impressive compared 
with the percentage of twenty years 
ago. The way to continue that im- 
pressive record, says Beatrice Jones, 
manager of the women’s division of 
the H. H. Wilson Agency, Equitable 
Life, is to play upon the known weak- 
nesses of women. 

Women like to read personal letters, 
and particularly other people’s per- 
sonal letters, said Agent Jones, “So 
it should be a good idea to give women 
some personal letters to read. It 
could be one of those letters a man 
writes and attaches to his policies to 
be read by his wife after his death. 
There is something dramatic in the 
tacit tone of self renunciation that 
should appeal to men, as well—and of 
course women simply cannot resist 
love letters. But in that letter could 
be the whole story of the wonder of 
life insurance, and too, the letter could 
tell her how invaluable in developing 
this plan was the help of the agent, 
John Jones. But this isn’t the same 
thing as I-didn’t-know-how-much-John- 
cared advertising. It hurts me to think 
that a woman is so dumb she doesn’t 
know how much her husband cares, 
and a lot of women would only see 
in that ad another widow turned loose 
on the ever narrowing field of good 
husbands.” 

Miss Jones went on to say that the 
primary function of life advertising is 
to raise the prestige of the man on 
the firing-line and to increase his pros- 
pects. “Last week I saw a little folder 
that gave the figures on 17 annuitants, 
showing the age of issue, the purchase 
price, and the total amount the annui- 
tant had received in income as of 
January, 1941. This little folder was 
a fine document for building friends 
for life insurance—and its added 
virtue was that it will build friends 
for the whole institution of life insur- 
ance, not just for the company which 
wrote it.” 

Miss Jones’ talk was delivered be 
fore the Eastern Round Table Meet- 
ing of the Life Insurance Advertisers 
Association, held at the Hotel Penn- 
sylvania, New York, on March 14. 
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Result, Not Effort 
Is What Counts 


The difference between effort and 
productive effort is whether you hold 
yourself to getting results, says A. B. 
Olson, vice-president of the Guarantee 
Mutual Life Company of Omaha. “It 
isn’t the motions and gestures of a 
thing that count. The ringing of the 
bell of results is the tinkle that 
heralds the genuineness of the effort. 
If it isn’t productive there’s some- 
thing off or wrong with the effort. It 
isn’t getting the business because it 
isn’t the down-to-business kind of ef- 
fort. 

“Effort isn’t a virture in itself. It 
isn’t crowned for what it is. Pro- 
ductive effort is as much a matter of 
personal responsibility as is effort it- 
self. You are as beholden to produce 
as you are to put forth effort.” 


Direct Mail Can 
Overcome Handicaps 


In hospital, minus the use of his 
legs, was the problem that confronted 
Frederick W. Floyd, general agent in 
Philadelphia for the Columbian Na- 
tional Life Insurance Company of 
Boston in the late Fall of 1939. It 
was on that account that he learned 
the particular efficacy of direct mail 
contacts for life insurance agents. 

Relating his experiences to the 
members of the Eastern roundtable of 
the Life Insurance Advertisers Asso- 
ciation in New York recently, Mr. Floyd 
said that, under his 1939-40 circum- 
stances, “After the first few weeks were 
past, and life at least was sure, my 
problem was to cold-bloodedly analyze 
the next couple of years and figure 
out how best to keep contact with my 
policyholders and prospects during 
that time when I was to be out of 
circulation; out of sight and subject 
to disappearance from an advertising 
Sense unless something was done 
about it. 

“Accordingly, I laid the plans for 
my main mailing piece which was to 
be built around the premium waiver 
provision. Actually, I had the piece 
all laid out in March of last year. It 
was not released until July as I 
wished to wait until I had started to 
walk and another piece was well 
Suited for use with earlier letters. My 
office shipped the file of my “mailing 





g and Selling - 


cards” to me at Warm Springs just 
as soon as I was up in a wheel-chair 
and able to type for a few hours daily. 
In all during my eight months in 
Georgia, some 1500 personal letters 
went out to that list—an average of 
about two apiece to that section of the 
file which I used for these mailings.” 

Direct mail kept up his contacts for 
Mr. Floyd and he feels that the agent 
who uses it intelligently and persis- 
tently in business will add to his 
income. 


Help Wanted 


The prospect says: “I am not in the 
market for life insurance.” 

The agent replies: “Well, if that 
is the case perhaps you would be will- 
ing to help me by giving me some of 
your ideas on life insurance. For 
instance, how much of a man’s income 
do you think should go into life insur- 
ance?”—Nylic Review. 





VOW IN OUR /Ath YEAR 


| milestone at 
which we are grateful for 
the steadfast confidence and 
good will that mark day-by- 
day relations between policy- 
holders, field force and home 
office staff. 

An anniversary 
in which we are striving to 
be worthy of continued lead- 
ership as one of America’s 
oldest and strongest life 
insurance companies. 
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Ten Good Reasons 


For Your Job 


The following summary of reasons 
for being in the business of writing 
insurance appeared in The Roster, 
published by the Security Mutual Life 
Insurance Company of Binghamton, 
me Bes 

1. YOU ARE in a business which is 
permanent, which is unaffected by the 
whims of fashion or custom, which 
no new invention can supplant. 

2. YOU ARE in a business which 
is fundamentally sound and whose 
superstructure, therefore, can be 
adapted to fit the needs of the mo- 
ment. 

3. YOU ARE in a business which 
caters to fundamental needs—needs 
which are ever-existent. 

4. YOU ARE in a business which 
exerts at all times a stabilizing influ- 
ence upon general economic welfare. 

5. YOU ARE in a business in which 
new markets are constantly opening 
up as a result of new needs and new 
prospects. 

6. YOU ARE in a business which 
builds character in those whom you 
serve, which stirs into action men’s 
finer, more unselfish qualities. 

7. YOU ARE in a business where 
your own ambition, energy and effort 
alone mark the limit of attainment. 

8. YOU ARE in a business which 
deals with the most interesting and 
intriguing of all time phases—the in- 
scrutable future. 

9. YOU ARE in a business which 
develops qualities of self-reliance, 
initiative, self-discipline. 

10. YOU ARE in a business which 
carries with it rewards greater than 
monetary gain—the satisfaction of 
time well spent and the satisfaction of 
a useful life. 


A Story That 
Beats Objections 


If a prospect says to General Agent 
Howard H. Cammack of Charleston, 
“I will not buy because I can’t see my 
way clear to pay the premiums,” he’s 
apt to tell this story: ““When an engi- 
neer is leaving the terminal, he does 
not wait until he has green lights all 
the way to the next terminal. If he 
did, his train would never leave. As 
soon as green shows on the next block, 
he starts his train. 

“In the same way, we pay for life 
insurance block by block. You can 
pay the first premium—you’ve got 
green on that block—and that’s all you 
need to get started.”—John Hancock 
Signature. 
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EUREKA-MARYLAND ASSURANCE CorpP., 
BALTIMorRE, Mb. 


WAR AND AVIATION HAZARD ENDORSEMENT 


TTACHED to and made a part of Policy No. Specimen, issued by the 
Eureka-Maryland Assurance Corporation upon the life of John Thomas 
Doe. 

Death of the Assured under any of the following circumstances is a risk 
not assumed by the Corporation under this Policy, including any Family 
Income Provision incorporated therein: 

|. death from any cause while the Assured is serving outside the con- 
tinental limits of the United States and Canada in the military or naval 
forces including air forces, of any country which is at war, whether such 
war is declared or undeclared, including service in any auxiliary or non- 
combatant organization, or death as a result thereof within six months im- 
mediately following the termination of such service; or 

2. death within two years from the date of issue of this Policy as a direct 
or indirect result of insurrection or war, or any act incident thereto, whether 
war be declared or not, and death occurred while the Assured traveled or 
resided outside the continental limits of the United States and Canada, al- 
though not in the service of any military or naval forces; or 

3. death as a result of service, travel or flight in any species of aircraft, 
except as a fare-paying passenger, in a licensed passenger aircraft, oper- 
ated by a licensed pilot on an established air route within the continental 
limits of the United States and Canada. 

4. In the event of such death the Corporation will pay the beneficiary in 
one sum the premiums actually paid on this Policy (exclusive of any extra 
premiums paid under this endorsement as provided below), but in no event 
shall the amount so paid exceed the face amount of this Policy or shall it be 
less than the reserve on this Policy. From any sum payable hereunder there 
shall be deducted any indebtedness to the Corporation on this Policy. 

5. Except for death as a result of aviation under the circumstances set 
forth in paragraph 3 above, the Corporation will assume the full risk of 
death, without regard to the limitations of this Endorsement, upon written 
application therefor to its Home Office and payment of such extra pre- 
miums as the Corporation shall require. The first of such extra premiums 
shall be payable during the Assured's lifetime and within thirty-one days 
after the Assured's departure from the continental limits of the United 
States and Canada. Upon failure to pay any subsequent extra premiums 
when due, or within the grace period provided in this Policy, the Corpora- 
tion's aforegoing assumption of full risk of death shall cease, and resump- 
tion of payment of extra premiums under this Endorsement shall be only 
with the specific consent of the Corporation. 

Nothing contained in this Endorsement shall modify or annul the pro- 
visions or conditions, if any, of this Policy relating to benefits in the event 
of total and permanent disability and those granting assurance specifi- 
cally against death by accident. 

The Provisions of this Policy relating to Incontestability shal! not be con- 
strued to require payment by the Corporation of any amount in excess of 
that provided herein if death of the Assured occurs under any of the cir- 
cumstances set forth in this Endorsement, and the paragraph in this Policy 
captioned “Incontestability" is hereby amended by adding thereto: De- 
fense by the Corporation under the War and Aviation Hazard Endorsement 
shall not constitute a violation of this provision. 

In withness whereof, the Eureka-Maryland Assurance Corporation has 
caused this Endorsement to be executed at its Home Office in the City of 
Baltimore, Maryland, this Tenth day of April, 1941. 








Business Men’s 


vance will in the future be 
cent instead of 3 per cent; 


Revises Rates 

The Business Men’s Assurance Com- 
pany, of Kansas City, Mo., has just 
announced several revisions in rates 
and policy forms which became effec- 
tive April 1. Most of the revisions 
are in line with those made by other 
companies because of the lower return 
on investments. 

The major revisions in the life 
policies include (1) settlement options 
will hereafter be based upon a guar- 
anteed interest return of 3 per cent 
instead of 3% per cent; (2) the rate 
of discount on premiums paid in ad- 
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change in premium rates on most life 
forms and (4) there was also a revi- 
sion of all annuity rates. 

New life insurance policies an- 
nounced include a Preferred Risk 
Whole Life with a $2,500 minimum 
face amount; Preferred Risk 20 Pay 
Life with $2,500 minimum and a Pre- 
ferred Whole Life with a $5,000 mini- 
mum. There is also a new Endow- 
ment at 85; Twenty-Pay Endowment 
at 85; and Protection to 65 contract, 
all of which are issued for as low as 
$1,000. 


—_ aii 
Pacific Mutual Increases 
Waiver Benefits 

The Pacific Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of Los Angeles recently an- 
nounced that the maximum limits 
applicable to the premium’ waiver 
benefit have been reconsidered and 
increased. The old minimum and 
maximum limits used by the company 


were: 
LIMITS 
Age: Men Women 
Maximum 16-20 $25,000 $15,000 
21 50 50.000 25,000 
51 55 50,000 
(Sum of annual premiums to be waived 
must not exceed $2,500) 
Minimum $1,000 $1,000 


The following new limits shall be 
effective March 26, 1941, and replace 
the limits shown above: 


Ages Men Women 
Maximum 16-20 $50,000 $25 000 
21-50 100 000 50 000 
51 55 75,000 
(Sum of annual premiums to be waived 
must not exceed $4,000) 


The new limits include any perma- 
nent total disability (disability annu- 
ity and/or premium waiver benefit) 
already in force on the life on the 
company’s January, 1918, or subse- 
quent policy editions. (The minimum 
amount remains $1,000 as at present.) 
It is the belief of the company that 
the increased limits should facilitate 
the placing of large policies in excess 
of the former limits. 


Equitable Convertible 
Contract Proves Popular 


In 1914 the Equitable Life Assur- 
ance Society of New York introduced 
its Convertible policy. Since that time 
the company has issued approximately 
$1,900,000,000 of protection on that 
plan. This amount represents 16 per 
cent of the total ordinary insurance 
written by the Equitable during the 
intervefling 27 years. 
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Mutual Life Assets 
Now $1,484,904,216 


A nine-point program for the fu- 
ture, intended, among other things, to 
provide new investment outlets, im- 
prove investment yields, rehabilitate 
impaired assets, provide independent 
annual audits, develop improved types 
of policies, and make provision for 
the write-down of mortgages, real 
estate and other assets to realistic 
values, is outlined in the 98th annual 
report of the Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of New York. 

The report, which is the first to be 
issued under the administration of 
Lewis W. Douglas, former U. S. 
Budget Director who became presi- 
dent of the Company on January 1, 
1940, is unusual in several respects. 
It is divided into two parts, the first 
of which is a brief, orthodox report 
of the financial results of the year’s 
operations. The second part is a de- 
tailed and candid report on the com- 
pany’s operations and current prob- 
lems, together with a statement of 
policy and a program for the future. 
It is therefore a departure from pre- 
vious practice, and represents, Mr. 
Douglas states, “an attempt to satisfy 
one of the essential requirements of 
responsible management under a sys- 
tem of private enterprise.” 

New insurance issued in 1940 by 
Mutual Life of New York totaled 
$193,449,925, and the total of insur- 
ance in force on December 31, 1940, 
was $3,705,911,798, as compared with 
$3,740,731,467 a year earlier. On the 
same date, the company’s total admit- 
ted assets were $1,484,904,216, which 
represents an increase of $40,436,594. 


New Report Makes 
Understanding Easier 

The annual report of the Midland 
Mutual Life of Columbus, Ohio, 
mailed to policyholders recently, 
marked a notable step ahead in the 
trend of presenting reports in a form 











EQUITABLE LirFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF Lowa, 
Des Mornss, Iowa. 


ADDITIONAL PROVISION RELATING TO AVIATION AND MILITARY, 
NAVAL, OR AUXILIARY SERVICE 


TTACHED to and made a part of Policy No. Specimen issued by the 
Equitable Life Insurance Company of lowa for $10,000 on the life of 
John Doe, the Insured, aged 25 years. 

Notwithstanding anything contained in this policy to the contrary, this 
policy is issued on the express condition that the amount payable to the 
beneficiary under this policy shall be a single sum equal to the premiums 
paid on this policy with compound interest at the rate of three per cent per 
annum, increased by the cash surrender value of any paid-up additions and 
by the amount of any dividend accumulations and diminished by the amount 
of any existing indebtedness to the Company, but in no event more than 
would be payable under this policy if this Additional Provision were not 
attached, 

(a) if the Insured shall die as a result directly or indirectly of service, 
travel, or flight in any species of aircraft, except as a passenger on a 
regularly scheduled passenger flight of a duly licensed common carrier; or 

(b) if the Insured shall die while serving outside the geographical 
boundaries of the continental United States of America and the Dominion 
of Canada in any naval or military forces or in any noncombatant auxiliary 
service of any country at war declared or undeclared, or shall die within six 
months of the termination of such service as a result directly or indirectly of 
injuries or disease incurred or contracted while so serving in a military or 
naval force or noncombatant auxiliary service. 

This Additional Provision shall also apply to any reduced paid-up in- 
surance or extended term insurance put in force in accordance with the 
Nonforfeiture Provisions of this policy and to any policy to which this 
policy may be converted. 

The geographical boundaries of the continental United States of America 
and the Dominion of Canada referred to herein shall be construed to in- 
clude waters within three miles of the coastlines thereof, but shall not be 
construed to include Alaska or the Panama Canal Zone or waters adjacent 
to them. 

In event of any such service or participation in aviation as defined 
herein, any provision in this policy relating to total and permanent dis- 
ability or additional accidental death benefits shall immediately become 
null and void, and the Insured shall be entitled to a refund of any unearned 
premiums paid for said benefits. 

in witness whereof, the Equitable Life Insurance Company of lowa has 
caused this Additional Provision to be signed this Tenth day of April, 1941. 


(The foregoing clause is currently used by the company in certain 


cases.) 





easily understood by other than ex- 
pert fiscal analysts. 
black, white and green color effect, 


Arranged in a Talk About You.” 











icyholder under the title of “Let’s 
“You and some 
50,000 others,” the message runs, 


the booklet is unusually pleasing to 
the eye. Each of the 20 pages is at- 
tractively illustrated and is supported 
with swift-running, pointed comments. 

The Midland Mutual report begin 
by asking the question, “What Makes 
a Life Insurance Company Strong?” 
and then provides the answer at once 
in these words: “The character of the 
men in control, the nature of the 
company’s invested assets and the ra- 
tio of its assets and liabilities.” A 
brief statement about the manage- 
ment follows and then a concise break- 
down of the company’s investment 
portfolio is presented. On a later 
page, Midland Mutual’s growth is dis- 
cussed and the 35th annual financial 
statement as of Dec. 31, 1940, is shown 
on the center double-page spread. 
Resources are broken down by amount 
and percentage. 

The report concludes with a crisp, 
direct message addressed to the pol- 


“have joined hands in the Midland 
Mutual to accomplish by cooperation 
the guaranteeing of insurance pro- 
tection for each. 

“Every year brings sadness_ to 
numerous Midland Mutual families 
through the loss of the ‘bread winner’ 
and others. In many homes, dire fi- 
nancial catastrophe was avoided by 
the payment of life insurance pro- 
ceeds. 

“Also during 1940, living policy- 
owners received benefits of $1,643,- 
069.50 under their policies. Hence, 
many policyowners can take life easy, 
unafraid of tomorrow’s lack of in- 
come, for they lived to mature en- 
dowments and receive annuity pay- 
ments totaling $462,065.50. 

“The payments to living policyown- 
ers .. . $1,643,069.50 . . . demonstrate 
that life insurance is for those who 
live; the savers and their survivors.” 
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CCASIONALLY the box that 
O makes up part of the layout of 
this little department is used to let 
the author of the book under review 
through quotations have his own day 
in court, stating either what he has 
tried to do or what he thinks he has 
done in his book. It is not always 
so easy to agree with the estimate as 
in the present case. For Edwin T. 
Golden, C.L.U., in writing “Young 
Man—Here’s How to Sell Life Insur- 
ance” (Harper & Brothers, New 
York; $2.00) has done at least what 
he has said he wants to do. 

























BOOKS IN OUR BUSINESS 


By WINTHROP A. HAMLIN 


As to Mr. Golden’s own success and 
his right to tell young men how, he 
became a life insurance agent in 1932 
immediately after graduation from 
college. Each year since then he has 
risen steadily until in 1940, when 
thirty years old, he ranked No. 5 in 
the New York Life’s list of more than 
7,000 agents. Somewhere in his book 
he remarks that in seven years he 
“has paid for more than 1 000 cases, 
an average of almost 150 per year. 
Most of these cases were written on 
the first real interview (not neces- 
sarily the first call).” 
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Young Man-—Here’s How 


“The writer attempts to point out the 
factors that are definitely in the young 
man's favor, and he tries to give the 
newcomer a tried plan that will make it 
easier for him to establish himself—if he 
is determined to succeed. 

"The system here outlined is one upon 
which the young man can confidently 
rely for it has helped many others to suc- 
ceed in recent years. From it he can 
‘take his orders’ while he gains experience 
of his own. Then gradually as he goes 
along he can shape out a selling proce- 
dure patterned to his own individual re- 
quirements . 

"This book also attempts to give some 
guidance to men who have been in the 
business some time but who want to know 
more about successful methods of other 
underwriters. . . 

“Above all, the object of the book is 
to help your men to lay a solid founde- 
tion for a professional career in life 
underwriting." 

—QQuoted from author's preface 
to “Young Man—Here’s How to 
Sell Life Insurance” by Edwin T. 
Golden, C.L.U. 








At least two good points impressed 
me in reading the book. One is the 
highly intelligent use of facts. 

The other good point is that the 
book takes the reading agent through 
a working cycle instead of helping 
him to get the name on the dotted line 
and then dropping both agent and in- 
sured right here. After two pre- 
liminary chapters on “Career Pos- 
sibilities in Life Underwriting” and 
“The Young Man as a Life Under- 
writer,” Mr. Golden starts in with 
prospecting. Not only that—he winds 
up with prospecting. Two of his most 
valuable chapters, in my opinion, fol- 
low the closing and deal with “Post- 
Interview and Pre-Delivery Proce 
dure” and “The Subject of Delivery,” 
that last referring of course to the 
delivery of the policy. That delivery 
is not a mere handing over of a docv- 
ment but a reselling of life insurance 
itself. That time too is an excellent 
opportunity for “Getting New Pros 
pects,” the next chapter. 

In intervening chapters Mr. Golden 
discusses “Preparation for Selling, 
“Equipment and Self-Organization, 
“The Sales Presentation,” “Present 
ing the Idea,” “The ‘Motivation’ Par! 
of the Interview,” “Handling Objet 
tions” and “Closing on a ‘Submit’ Ur 
derstanding.” The methods presenté 
are based upon what has succeedé 
with Mr. Golden, but he admits reat 
ily that other agents may wisely alte 
those methods to fit their own pe 
sonalities and environments. 

His frequent use of the “submit 
close may partly account for the e& 
phasis he places on the delivery. 
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Northwestern National 
Studies Will Making 


Who makes a will—or doesn’t—and 
why—or why not—was recently 
studied by the Northwestern National 
Life Insurance Company of Minne- 
apolis, Minn., through inquiries sent to 
25,000 of its ordinary policyholders. 
Among the conclusions were: One out 
of three middle-class Americans 
knows that he ought to make a will, 
but can’t get around to doing it; one 
out of five actually has made a will, 
and one out of six feels that his estate 
doesn’t amount to enough to warrant 
making a will. 

Chief among influences 
leading to making a will was a vaca- 
tion or other trip, with advice of busi- 
ness associates second in importance 
Two other major reasons 
proved to be change in family rela- 
tionships and the unexpected death of 
some relative or acquaintance. 

Getting down to figures, only 16 
per cent of the policyholders reporting 
felt that they did not have enough of 
an estate aside from life insurance 
to justify a will, but holdings of those 
without wills averaged $6,870 in life 
insurance and $5741 worth of other 
property. Ten per cent of those with- 
out wills reported more than $10,000 
each in property other than life in- 
surance; more than half of these 
knew that they needed to make wills 
but were still putting it off. Of those 
who had made wills, the average 
estate amounted to $16,633 in life in- 
surance and $19,476 worth of other 
property. 
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Safety Specialist 
At Cleveland 

Guest speaker at the meeting of the 
Travelers Club of Cleveland last Tues- 
day was George Malcolm-Smith of the 
publicity department of The Travelers 
Insurance Company and its affiliates 
in Hartford. Mr. Malcolm-Smith, 
whose topic dealt with accident pre- 
vention and safety methods, was in- 
troduced by Franklin A. Polk, club 
president. 

Nationally known as a contributor 
to insurance and other journals, Mr. 
Malcolm-Smith has gained special rec 
ognition for the numerous articles he 
has written on safety subjects during 
the 13 years he has been a member of 
the publicity staff of the Travelers. 
He has written a weekly column 
called, “The Tower Telescope,” for the 
Past ten years in the company pub- 
lished periodical, “Protection.” Dur- 
ing the past 11 years he has contributed 
a weekly cartoon to The Spectator. 


Every nationally circulated maga- 
zine has accepted, at one time or an 
other, his articles on “Freak Accidents, 
and How They Happen.” Before join- 
ing the Travelers, he was a reporter 
on several New England newspapers. 
He has authored several books, one of 
which is a humorous novel to be re- 
leased this year. He has composed 
special feature articles on “Jazz 
Music” for several national periodi- 
cals. He has directed many of his 
companies’ nationally planned adver 
tising campaigns and has 
hundreds of its radio programs over 
Station WTIC, Hartford, Conn. 


produced 


Jacksonville, 





Florida Association’s 
New Officers 


At the two-day annual convention 
of the Florida Association of Life 
Underwriters, held in West Palm 
Beach last week, new officers of the 
organization were elected as follows: 
Arch L. Cassidy, of Miami, president; 
L. F. Erckert, of West Palm Beach, 
vice-president; Lawrence Cooper, of 
vice-president; C. Alex 
Smith, of Ocala, vice-president; Glenn 
Hastings, of St. Petersburg, vice- 
president; and Walter Schutt, of 
Miami, secretary and treasurer. 
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Home Office under construction 


_ the apparent ease with which a great structure 
takes shape under the hands of steelworkers and masons, 
there lie the thousand-fold blueprints of architects and 
engineers. On their skill in coordinating the many elements 
of construction depend its safety and utility. 

Of similar importance to the structure of family protection 
is the harmonizing skill of the understanding, expert life 
To assist its Fieldmen in this essential of c 
building, New England Mutual makes available a complete 
outfit of programming tools, COORDINATED ESTATES. 

Whether a prospect’s needs are complicated or simple, 
COORDINATED ESTATES provides a 
and persuasive blueprint of the protection that life insurance 


Underwriters find programming made more satisfying, 
liberality 
England Mutual policy contracts. 
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Life Insurance Company of BOSTON 


Georce Witiarp Smith, President 
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Public Relations 
Are Personal Relations 


“All corporations, all businesses, all 
associations, are simply groups of peo- 
ple. And the personal element is what 
public relations has to deal with, and 
nothing else.” Thus Earl E. Sproul, 
vice-president of the Western News- 
paper Union, speaking before the 
North Central Round Table of the 
Life Insurance Advertisers Associa- 
tion in Chicago. The Round Table 
took place March 27-28. “When peo- 
ple know and understand each other,” 
Mr. Sproul continued, “their relations 
are more than likely pleasant. Many 
men have made themselves liked more, 
simply by making it possible for peo- 
ple to know them better. A large com 
pany or an entire industry can do the 
same thing if it will.” 

Jack Morris, of the Business Men’s 
Assurance of Kansas City, spoke of 
the effectiveness of color and design 
in premium notices and_ receipts. 
There detailed discussion of 
public relations with personnel, bring- 
ing out the advantages of social and 
athletic activities. A. Scott Anderson, 
of the Equitable of Iowa, suggested 
that new employees be gathered to 
hear lectures about the company. His 
company follows the practice of con- 
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THE UNION CENTRAL WILL BE HOLDING 
ITS REGULAR $250,000 CLUB MEETING 








ducting employees on tours of its 
own home office. Art Tice, of the 
Ohio National, talked about his com- 
pany’s plan of sending out a series 
of letters, containing life insurance 
information, to old _ policyholders. 
Fred Fisher, of the Lincoln National 
Life of Fort Wayne, argued that a 
definite campaign of pre-approach let- 
ters was essential to any sales cam- 
paign, perhaps not so much for the 
benefit of the recipient as for the 
motivation of the agent to organize 
his sale. 

O. R. Tripp, Life and 
Casualty of Minneapolis, which works 


Ministers 


entirely among clergymen, described 
his company’s system of operating 
without salesman and entirely through 
direct mail. He emphasized the im- 
portance of timing to avoid busy sea- 
sons. Letters at change-of-age time 
are particularly effective, he said. 
Russell B. Reynolds, secretary of 
the American Mutual Life of Des 
Moines was chairman of the sessions 
of the Association. C. Sumner Davis. 
president of the L.A.A.,, 
briefly to the gathering, and was fol- 
lowed by A. Scott Anderson, Equi- 
table of Iowa, who is vice-president 
and promotional Russell 
Noyes, Phoenix Mutual of Hartford. 


reported on finances. 


reported 


director. 





Another Candidate 
Is Heard From 


A committee appointed by the 
North Carolina State Association of 
Life Underwriters and one selected 
by the Greensboro Association, are 
presenting W. H. Andrews, Jr., of 
Greensboro, twice a trustee of the As. 
sociation, as a candidate for election 
as secretary of the N.A.L.U. 

W. H. Andrews, Jr., who is 4 
C.L.U., was first elected a Truste 
in 1938 and then again in 1940, both 





times receiving the largest number of 
votes cast. During his first tenure 
as trustee he chairman of the 
national membership committee, and 
under his leadership it increased the 
membership of the Association to a 
new record peak. In this term he 
also served as chairman of the 1938- 
39 committee on State and regional 
associations, being instrumental in or- 


was 


ganizing a number of additional local 
Associations. He has conducted Train- 
ing Conferences and Seminars in the 
interest of the Association. As Chair 
man of the General Agent’s and 
Managers’ Committee, during his sec- 
ond term, he has been to the front in 
this committee’s advocacy of methods 
and practices for the benefit of the 
rank and file underwriters. 
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BUSINESS IN BRIEF 


N epidemic of strikes paralyzing the manufacture of 
& vital defense materials appears to be sweeping the 
nation. As we go to press the following developments had 
taken place; in the case of the Allis-Chalmers Manufac- 
turing Co., company and union representatives agreed to 
refer the case to a referee with absolute powers. If the 
agreement is approved by the C.I.0., auto workers will 
resume their work very shortly. Subject to a union rati- 
fication of the agreement, the seventy-five day strike wil! 
be ended which has held up the production of $45,000,000 
of defense orders. In the automotive field the strike at 
the Ford Motor Company and its affiliated branches is also 
seriously retarding the production of important war ma- 
chines. Federal Concilator and 
Wagoner of Michigan are striving hard to reach an agre 
ment satisfactory to the management and employee. One 
important demand made by the C.I.0. auto workers is that 
the “spy system” be abolished in the Ford Plants as th« 
first requisite in any settlement at the River Rouge Plant. 
The tieup has affected over 85,000 men at the River Rouge 
Plant alone. Meanwhile, trouble is brewing again in the 
steel industry. On the of the settlement of 
Bethlehem Steel Company strike comes the announcement 
of labor trouble in the United States Steel Corporation. 


Dewey Governor Van 


heels the 


MILD wave of buying in railroad securities last week 
& caused financial markets to look up a little. Leading 
industrial stocks were a point or two, with low price utility 
shares holding their own. All groups displayed a trend to 
higher levels 


Companies reporting: American United, Bankers Life of 
Iowa, Bankers Life Ins. Co. of Neb., Business Men’s As- 
surance, California-Western States Life, Connecticut Gen- 
eral, Connecticut Mutual, Continental American Life, 








WEEKLY INVESTMENTS OF LIFE 






TEEL ingot production in the United States last week 
remained at 100 per cent of capacity, The Iron Age 


estimates. Bethlehem Steel Company plants established 
an all time record when the total output for March, 1941, 
reached 1,124,026 tons, topping any prior month by 7000 
tons, 


* Sd * 


A analysis of the weekly investments of life insurance 
companies, as displayed on this page discloses that 
investments in public utility bonds for the week ending 
March 29 slumped $2,978,289 or 38.78 per cent compared 
with the preceding week. Investments in U. S. Govern- 
ment Bonds showed the greatest gain for the week with 
$3,880,000 or 44.99 per cent. Loans on farm property, 
dwellings and business property showed a slight gain for 
the week of .57 per cent. The amount invested year 1941 
shows a distinct trend toward commitments in 
public utility bonds comprising 42.82 per cent of the total 
amount invested. Loans on dwellings and business prop- 
erty accounted for 20.79 per cent, with U. S. Government 
obligations accounting for only 14.40 per cent. 


to date 


C OMPOSITE average security prices for the weeks ended 
March 29 and April 5, 1941, according to the New 
York Herald Tribune, closed on the New York Stock Ex- 


change as follows: 
Mar. 22 April 5 
Mon. Sat. Mon. Sat. 
70 Industrials . 132.09 132.17 132.26 132.88 
30 Rails 20.50 20.95 21.08 21.82 
100 Stocks 98.61 98.81 98.91 99.56 
30 Bonds 89.62 90.24 90.36 90.36 


Frank F. Sweeney. 





COMPANIES 


Franklin Life, General American, Guardian Life of 
America, Life Insurance Co. of Virginia, Lincoln National, 
Mutual Benefit, National L & A, Northwestern Mutual and 
the Phoenix Mutual Life Ins. Co. 





















Amount | Per Cent | Amount 

Invested to Total | Invested 
Year 1939 Invest- | Year 1940 
to Date ment to Date 


LOANS 
On Farm Property $6. 395.345 5.90 $3.342, 108 
On Dwellings and Business Property 23,819,973 21.99 25,835,271 
Total 30. 215.318 27.89 34.177. 380 
RAILROAD SECURITIES 
Bonds 4.103.623 3.79 4.397.129 
Stocks 





Total 73 4,397,129 
PUBLIC UTILITIES 
Bonds 


A sects 


103 .623 





26. 145.679 
125.000 


18. 786.855 17.34 
198.970 18 





_ Total 18,985,825 17.52 26 271.679 
GOVERNMENT SECURITIES 
U. S. Government Bonds 29.829, 426 27.54 12,275,363 
Canadian Bonds 125.000 1 
Bonds of other foreign governments 
State. County. Municipal 19, 188,323 17.72 | 32,963,510 


Tota! 45. 238.873 





142,749 





MISCELLANEOUS SECURITIES 
Bonds 


4.654.834 
239.050 


2.992, 123 2. 
2,874,119 2. 


Sa 


Total 5, 866.233 5.42 4.893.884 
RECAPITULATION 
Beads 75,025,350 69.26 | 80,437,515 
Stocks 3.073.080 2.84 364,050 
Loans 30. 215.318 27.90 | 34,177,380 
Tote 108,313,748 100.00 | 114,978,945 








Amount Amount 


Per Cent Amount Per Cent invested | Per Cent Invested | Per Cent 

to Total Invested to Total Week | to Total Week to Total 
Invest- Year 1941 Invest- Endi | Invest- —., Invest- 
ment to Date ment March | ment March | 





7.25 $3. 104,553 5.46 $549 .639 8.09 $944,715 7.48 
22.47 30. 832.148 20.79 1.583.560 20.00 1.826.074 21.17 
29.72 38.936. 701 26.25 2.224.199 28.09 2.470.789 28.65 
3.82 6.243.075 4.21 432.567 5.46 231.753 | 3.38 

44.452 | .03 34.350 2 





68. 
~ 





287 .537 4.24 432.567 5.46 326 . 103 








: 51.89 1,130,467 13.11 
1 335.813 23 58 75.000 . 


85 63.839 . 476 43.05 4.154.756 52.47 1,205. 467 13.98 
68 21. 360.000 14.40 3.880.000 44.99 

576.719 39 66.375 77 
67 12,744,938 8.60 924.990 11.68 247.313 2.87 
35 34.681 .657 23.39 924.990 11.68 4.193.688 43.63 









382.554 


05 3, 366.316 2°27 67.588 
. 45.000 .52 


z 
a 
e 
ae 





26 4, 556, 742 3.07 182,301 2.30 427,554 4.96 
96 | 107,794,711 72.69 5.533, 901 69.88 5.998.462 | 69.56 
32 1.570.701 1.06 160,713 2.03 154,350 | 1.79 
72 | 38,936,701 26.25 2,224,199 | 28.09 2,470,789 | 28.65 
00 | 148,302,113 | 100.00 7.918.813 | 100.00 8,623,601 | 100.00 
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Hours of Portent 


S the past decade ended, it 
was seen that the years 
composing it were a time of tu- 
mult, of depression and of social 
changes of vast import. Life in- 
surance companies, progressing 
through the era, found it neces- 
sary to face new tribulations, 
chief among them being a falling 
rate of interest which has not yet 
ceased to go downward. As the 
next decade begins, the business 
sky is by no means clear. With 
the United States embarked on a 
course which will inevitably lead 
to economic war, if not military 
and naval war, the moment is at 
hand for life insurance execu- 
tives to appraise the lessons of 
the immediate past and estimate 
the resources, both financial and 
managerial, which they have at 
their disposal to meet the prob- 
lems that lie just ahead. 

The change in the status of the 
United States with respect to its 
intercourse with foreign nations 
is momentous, not only for the 
country as a whole, but for the 
business of life insurance. The 
idea of remaining aloof from en- 
tangling alliances has been dis- 
carded. In its place is the theory 
that the United States is not only 
the arsenal of Democracy, but 
must defend any country, any- 
where, which even pretends to 
embrace Democracy. In addition 
thereto, is the certainty that this 
country must take a hand in 
European peace treaties if there 
is to be any assurance that the in- 
terests which it has so recklessly 
placed at stake are to be guarded. 


With The Editors 


We must face the fact that Eu- 
rope has always had recurrent 
wars, and always will. Already. 
we should be looking far ahead 
to the troubles which peace will 
bring and to the war that surely 
will break out again within a 
brief breathing-spell thereafter. 

For it is as certain that an Al- 
lied victory in this war will 
mean a Pax Anglo-Saxonica over 
the entire world as it is certain 
that German victory would mean 
Nazi domination of Europe. This 
country may find itself com- 
mitted to maintaining law and 
order in every corner of the 
globe, and United States marines 
might become as familiar a sight 
in Hamburg as they are now in 
Sand Street, Brooklyn. 

With the situation well in 
mind, life insurance executives 
must prepare to fling additional 
safeguards around their reserves 
and surplus funds. When the 
United States, as a great power, 
was concerned only with its own 
affairs, business predictions and 
assumptions were possible, and a 
course could be plotted and ad- 
hered to with some hope of 
known progress. That is no 
longer possible. This country’s 
participation in foreign affairs 
and world affairs is of such com- 
mitted nature that great changes 
are prone to occur almost daily. 
Opportunism and flexibility of 
mind must be the keynotes of life 
insurance company management 
and must be sounded with even 
more intense emphasis on finan- 
cial safety. Those will survive 
who can trim their sails to meet 
the shifting winds. 







A Learned Profession 


F TNEC investigators think 

that the life companies are not 
working to improve underwrit- 
ing standards and to create a 
high level of agent competence, 
they might be interested in the 
S.S. Huebner Foundation for In- 
surance Education, which is now 
accepting applications for fel- 
lowships and scholarships in life 
insurance studies. 

The Foundation, through the 
generosity of the Association of 
Life Insurance Presidents, the 
American Life Convention, and 
the Institute of Life Insurance, 
has $25,000 available for this 
purpose during the forthcoming 
year. The same amount will be 
contributed annually for five 
years in order to train insurance 
teachers and improve educa- 
tional facilities for preparing 
students for life insurance ca- 
reers. 

The Foundation, which has 
been in existence for some years, 
is according graduate fellow- 
ships at a stipend of $1,000 to 
persons under 35 who have com- 
pleted one or more years of 
graduate study at an acceptable 
institution of learning. It is also 
granting scholarships of $400 
each to persons under 30 who 
have completed the undergrad- 
uate course at such institutions. 
Additional grants are to be made 
to the Foundation’s fellows and 
scholars for expenses incident to} 
their insurance research. Life in- 
surance is one of the learned pro- 
fessions. Mr. Howe, kindly copy, 
Commissioner Pike, take notef 
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